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LETTERS 





Mexican Government and Art 


To the Editor: 

Your article on the symposium, “Should 
the Government Have a Role in Art?” [May 
1, 1953], with’ remarks by Lloyd Goodrich 
and George Morris, was most interesting and, 
need I add, quite true and to the point. 

But, where do all these good words and 
wisdom go? As in many good discussions— 
in one ear and out the other of people who 
are really not interested. Artists and _ indi- 
viduals who know all this to be true are help- 
less to do much about this sad state of the 
U.S. government in regard to art. 

South of the Rio Grande in the poor, 
“sleepy” country of many “mananas,” Ameri- 
can tourists will be overwhelmed by the tre- 
mendous amount of art work used in the 
Mexican national buildings . . . of which 
the new University of Mexico City is a very 
good example. On this site, near Villa Obre- 
gon, one will find all types of styles, ideas, 
forms, etc. . . . The overall picture is not 
a conglomeration of colors, space and form, 
as one might imagine; with the many in- 
dividual ideas and the cooperation of many 
groups the whole picture pulls together as 
a unit, of which Mexico can be justly proud. 

This, I believe, is a very good example of 
what can be accomplished in a free society 
with government aid. . . . The art work is not 
all good, but the point is that the govern- 
ment aid did not result in dictation to the 
artist. In this land of many poverty-stricken 
beggars, barefooted and undernourished chil- 
dren, this art project at the new university 
is magnificent. It is not the work of an indi- 
vidual architect or builder, an individual 
painter or sculptor, an individual president 
or government. It is the work of the Mexican 
people. 

Mexico looks up to the U.S, for many 
things: dollars, equipment, materials, ma- 
chinery, higher standards of living, etc. How- 
ever, when it comes to art, I must join the 
other young Mexican painters and ask, “Why, 
in the land of plenty, is there not some great 
and worthy art being accomplished?” 

Let us hope that President “Ike” (who, I 
understand, paints as a hobby) and his new 
administration might possibly do something 
to improve this sad state... . / A minister of 
fine arts is necessary in a government work- 
ing towards universal freedom and peace. 

A vote for Mr. Goodrich or Mr. Morris. 

Makoto OIKE 
Mexico, D.F. 


Covering Comment 
To the Editor: 


There was an interesting, or comical, con- 
trast in your last two covers: first that mag- 
nificent torso of the Met’s Aphrodite, and then 
that pitiful little straw man, Mark Tobey’s 
The Quiet One. Put them alongside each other 
and they make some kind of a commentary— 
on people and art, maybe history. 

Paut JorDANn 
Vincennes, Indiana 


Correction 


To the Editor: 

The May 15, 1953, Art Dicest carries a 
criticism of the Caravan Group exhibition. 

I was pleased that the critic spoke favor- 
ably of my painting but unfortunately called 
me Isabelle Protas. . . . 

Because of the importance of Art Dicest 
I would appreciate a correction. . . . 

HELEN FRANK Protas 
Sarasota, Florida 


June, 1953 





Newly opened this spring, the 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Sculp- 
ture Garden at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York is the 
site of part of the Museum’s cur- 
rent exhibition, “Sculpture of the 
20th Century.” In the foreground 
is Renoir’s bronze, W asherwoman ; 
in the background, Henry Moore’s 
Double Standing Figure.See page 4. 
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THE REFLECTIVE EYE 


by Otis Gage 
Modern Backyard 


The little white and pink pebbles that 
used to crunch underfoot in the back- 
yard of New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art have been metamorphosed into 
neat, square slabs of marble. It used to 
be a pleasant relief, after the slick in- 
terior of the building, to feel some- 
thing like the earth under your shoes 
when you went outside to look at the 
sculpture or to sit at a table and talk 
or have a drink. Though it was far 
from being an untended area, the old 
garden had some of the unruly charac- 
ter of things close to nature. 

The new sunken garden at the Mod- 
ern—officially the Abby Aldrich Rocke- 
feller Sculpture Garden—is a strict, 
formal affair, paved in squares of gray 
marble, banded by plants on the slopes 
between levels, and accented by young 
birch and Japanese cedar trees. 

Backing the garden on the 54th 
Street side is a wall of gray brick. 
Parallel to it are two long, narrow 
pools that break the expanse of paving; 
they are spanned by two low bridges 
of neat, squared-off marble. As I was 
looking at the Maja by Gerhardt 
Marcks, I stepped back to get a better 
view— it’s seven feet tall—and found 
myself teetering on the edge of the 
water. You would have to be less than 
six inches tall to drown in these pools, 
but Ill wager that somebody gets his 
feet wet before the summer is over. 

The stony expanse, seen on a gray 
day, was very, very gray. One imagined 
that it would be blistering in the sum- 
mer, dismal in the winter. It is to be 
hoped that the trees and greenery will 
mitigate the rigors of the weather. 

In spite of all the apparent space, 
there seems to be no proper place for 
the sculpture. Three reliefs in bronze 
by Matisse fit well against the brick 
wall, but the sculptures in the round 
stand about uncomfortably like people 
in a large room looking for chairs to 
sit down on. Cool, chic, Italianate, the 
garden seems very distant from most 
of the sculpture, welcoming only the 
stylized horse of Marini and the stylish 
abstraction of Max Bill. Works of 
sculpture, like people, need a certain 
amount of privacy, a neighboring wall 
or screen to retain the view. Most free- 
standing sculpture is not nearly as free- 
standing as it is thought to be. 

It is a pity to have to take a carping 
attitude toward such an expensive gift. 
I certainly have a nostalgia for the 
old garden, but I think, besides, that 
it was very efficient. It could show to 
advantage anything from a totem pole 
to a mobile by Calder. I would not say 
the same for the new garden on the 
basis of the present show, but it will 
be a pleasure to be proved wrong. It 
may take the museum some time to 
learn to use this new exhibition area. 

The architectural point of the garden 
seems to be that, in the formal, stylized 
life of a big city, it were better to con- 
tinue the pattern of formality than set 
up an informal place as a sop to the 
natural man. The natural man in me 
is always eager for a sop, and prefers 
a minimum of designing to a maximum 
of designing. 
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The Language of Reaction: “Reality” 


“Today, mere textural novelty is being presented by a domi- 
nant group of museum officials, dealers, and publicity men 
as the unique manifestation of the artistic intuition. This 
arbitrary exploitation of a single phase of painting encour- 
ages a contempt for the taste and intelligence of the public. 
We are asked to believe that art is for the future, that only 
an inner circle is capable of judging contemporary painting, 
that everybody else must take it on faith. These theories are 
fixed in a ritual jargon equally incomprehensible to artist 
and layman. The jargon is particularly confusing to young 
artists, many of whom are led to accept the excitation of 
texture and color as the true end of art, even to equate dis- 
order with creation. The dogmatic repetition of these views 
has produced in the whole world of art an atmosphere of 
irresponsibility, snobbery and ignorance.”—from “Reality,” 
A Journal of Artists’ Opinion, Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring, 1953. 


The above quotation is from a joint statement issued by 
48 prominent contemporary artists, among them Charles 
Burchfield, Edward Hopper, Leon Kroll. The statement ap- 
pears as the lead article of a new quarterly called “Reality.” 

The longest article in “Reality,” an article titled “Painting 
is Being Talked to Death,” is by Henry Varnum Poor, who 
comments: “I don’t object at all to the different ways that 
painters paint. I only object to the obscurity that is thrown 
over the whole picture. I object to the way that people talk 
about painting. We need to dig out from under the confusion 
of words that breeds lack of faith. . . .” 

Indeed, we need to dig out from under the confusion of 
words, and since the editors of “Reality” recognize this need, 
let’s look at the language of “Reality.” 

The joint statement issued by the 48 artists refers to mere 
textural novelty that is being presented by a dominant group 
of museum officials, dealers, and publicity men as the unique 
manifestation of the artistic intuition. No examples are cited; 
no names are given. But the vocabulary is intentionally sug- 
gestive. It implies a great deal; it specifies nothing. Can the 
editors of “Reality” provide an example of mere textural 
novelty, or better still, can they supply a definition of it? 
Can they show where or when it has been presented as the 
unique manifestation of the artistic intuition? Can they ex- 
plain which museums, dealers and publicity men are domi- 
nant, how the dominance was won and how it has been 
retained? “Publicity men”—are these the critics? the public 
relations staffs of museums? artists’ representatives? “Arbi- 
trary exploitation”—is this, as Webster defines it, capricious 
or despotic and unfair utilization, and if so, is there any 
evidence to support the charge? 

Like the editor of “House Beautiful,” who was cited last 
issue, the editors of “Reality” play the part of humanitarians 
who are being beleaguered by a coalition of tyrants, dictators 
in the domain of taste. They range themselves on the side 
of the angels. To a humanity suffering from all sorts of 
confusion, they offer a consolation of fraternity: “We are 
asked to believe,” they declare, but they do not go on to 
explain who asked them. The best they can do is to create 
the illusion of a common enemy, the word-picture of a whip- 
ping boy who is made responsible for all the ills, the bewild- 
erments, the disappointments and the snubs which they, like 
all artists, have had to suffer at one time or another. 
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In describing how “Reality” came into being, Henry Var- 
num Poor explains that several of the sponsoring artists 
found that “what we were most ‘against’ was not any way of 
painting, but the forces in our art world that threw things 
out of balance.” It is a revealing statement, and the remarks 
about “young artists” that crop up in his article and else- 
where in “Reality” are also revealing. The editors complain 
of a “ritual jargon” that is “particularly confusing to young 
artists.” In an open letter to the Museum of Modern Art, 
the group writes of “the fast-spreading doctrine that non- 
objectivism has achieved some sort of esthetic finality that 
precludes all other forms of expression,” arguing that this 
belief “has a highly restrictive influence upon young artists.” 
Poor, in his article, maintains: “I think the commonest and 
the most sadly wrong advice to a young painter is to look 
inward, to express himself.” 

We mention these references, and especially the last one, 
because they seem to give a clue to some motivations of 
“Reality’s” sponsoring artists. About three-quarters of the 
artists who signed the statement on “Reality’s” first page 
are veterans of the art world. Very few of them are abstract 
artists in the strict sense of the word. Some of them are 
strongly influenced by abstraction; but almost all of them 
work representationally. And most of them teach, or taught. 

It goes without saying that an artist who teaches depends 
on the number of pupils he has. Can it be that the artists 
who signed the “Reality” statement have lost some of their 
prestige and their appeal as teachers? Something came along 
and “threw things out of balance”; now that the balance is 
no longer in the “Reality” artists’ favor, they want to restore 
their advantage; they stubbornly refuse to acknowledge 
change or to understand its inevitability. Is it uncertainty 
and fear that provoke their words of reaction, or is this just 
another case of the grapes of wrath having gone sour? 

“The world is in flux,” Henry Varnum Poor admits in 
“Reality.” “The world is insecure.” Perhaps what he means 
to say is that the world is passing the “Reality” artists by, 
and that they are insecure, and that they don’t like their own 
feelings and yet are afraid to examine them. Poor, in fact, 
says that “an artist’s business is not to paint pictures of his 
own complicated insides” and that “the whole growth of a 
man is a growth in the ability to see and comprehend some- 
thing outside and beyond himself.” He says “the finest work 
was done .. . by men so excited in their pursuit of knowledge 
that they almost forgot themselves.” A paradoxical attitude 
for a man concerned with Reality. Paradoxical. that a man, 
in the name of Reality, should refuse to recognize his own 
reality: himself in relation to the changing world and the 
changing shape of art. Paradoxical, too, that the very artists 
who now stand behind “Reality” once upset the balance of 
the art world, and that once having tipped the balance in 
their own favor, they found themselves with interests to 
defend. And now that those interests are jeopardized, they 
have been driven to adopt the attitude and language of 
reaction, driven to protect themselves by attacking others. 

Fortunately, history can supply enough evidence to re- 
assure us that no language—neither the language of criti- 
cism, nor the language of reaction, nor the language of ob- 
fuscation—can prevent the balance from shifting or can pre- 
vent art from having its say. 
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Watercolours, Waterverven, Watercolors 


by James Fitzsimmons 


England, Holland and the. United States 
are the nations represented in the 17th 
International Watercolor Biennial which 
opened recently at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum where it will remain through 
June 21. The American section is the 
largest, consisting of 133 paintings by 
as many artists, selected by John J. 
Gordon, Brooklyn’s curator of painting 
and sculpture. The English section—68 
watercolors by 24 artists—was picked 
by Sir Philip Hendy (director of the 
National Gallery, London), Sir Herbert 
Read, Michael Middleton and John Witt. 
Director W. Sandberg of Holland’s Na- 
tional Museum selected 25 watercolors 
by six of his countrymen for the Dutch 
section. 

Of the three national groups, the 
Dutch is most uniform in character. 
Unfortunately, that character is uni- 
formly unoriginal: Dutch watercolorists 
seem to have looked at Mir6, and to a 
lesser degree at Klee and Dubuffet, 
with more enthusiasm than discrimina- 
tion. Perhaps Dr. Sandberg favors this 
kind of ebullient neo-primitivism, but 
one trusts that there are other artists 
in Holland today less eclectic and aca- 
demic than those represented in the 
Brooklyn biennial. Of those who are on 
hand, the best, the most vigorous, are 
Karel Appel and C. G. Corneille. 

The exhibition is well installed, “‘em- 
phasizing,” as the museum points out, 
“the airy delicate nature of the water- 
colors.” But the number of paintings 
in this exhibition to which the adjec- 
tives “airy” and “delicate” may be ap- 
plied is small. As in most contemporary 
watercolor shows, many of the selec- 
tions are in gouache or poster paint, 
and many others might best be de- 
scribed as watercolored drawings. 

Not too surprisingly, one finds most 
of the true watercolors in the English 
section. Moore, Sutherland and Nichol- 
son are all well and characteristically 
represented. John Piper’s splendidly at- 
mospheric view of a darkling, sparkling 
valley in Wales, Flynnon Lluguy, is 
one of the best paintings in the show. 
Another Englishman, less well-known 
here, James Hull, contributes some of 
the strongest and most distinctively 
colored abstract compositions. Using 
violent maroon, purple and cerise, citron 
green and chartreuse—which he keeps 
strong and opaque rather than bright— 
Hull paints asymmetrical quilts of over- 


Moore: Three Standing Figures (opp.) 
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TaM: Calm and Sea Glint 


lapping rectangles. His work is not un- 
like that of the French “clear form” 
painters, but more original in color and 
more solidly architectonic. 

Patrick Heron’s watercolors have 
qualities one might expect in the work 
of a gifted critic: taste, sensitivity and 
a knowledge of contemporary styles 
that is sometimes a little too evident. 
Other Englishmen who appear to ad- 
vantage: William Scott (an abstract 
Bernard Buffet) and W. Barns-Graham, 
whose paintings, if he were an Ameri- 
can, might be related to those of Dove 
and C. S. Price. 

The American section, like the Eng- 
lish, contains much that is capably 
executed, characteristic and uninspired. 
As in many comprehensive selections 
of American work, one’s first impres- 
sions—bigness of vision, courageous ex- 
perimentation—tend to fade by the 
time one has made two trips around 
the gallery. Too many of the experi- 
ments are unsuccessful; too often the 
artist who experiments so boldly is try- 
ing to escape from a blind alley or to 
whip up a little feeling. And the panor- 
amic vision sometimes includes a great 
many underdeveloped areas: the scaf- 
folding is there and very little else. 

But among the 133 American water- 
colors, at least 20 are strongly felt and 
significantly, coherently organized. Reu- 
ben Tam’s Calm and Sea Glint (a near- 
abstract marine in greys and black); 


Ad Reinhardt’s purely abstract No. 3 
—1951 (broad black brush-strokes, mas- 
sive verticals and horizontals ranged 
across white paper); Adolph Gottlieb’s 
handsomely, soberly colored Night (in 
his compartmented, pictographic style), 
and Walter Barker’s Drama, in which a 
strong feeling of excitement (if not 
precisely of drama) is evoked by yellow, 
black and grey splashes and by sputter- 
ing black lines—these four paintings 
seem first-class. 

Other watercolors that I-admired in- 
clude. Stephen Pace’s No. 4, a Turner- 
esque swirl of color; Douglas Lock- 
wood’s Night Flowers, a misty mys- 
terious painting related to those of 
Morris Graves and Boris Margo (also 
well represented here); Perle Fine’s 
stark totem and splinter shapes emerg- 
ing from a white mist; Linda Linde- 
berg’s somber arrangement of squares, 
and William Thon’s Quarry, a panor- 
amic view of a splintered rock wall. 
Edwin Sponsler, Victor Candell, Irving 
Kriesberg, Hilda Morris, J. Bardin, 
John Von Wicht and F. Douglas Green- 
bowe also appear to advantage. 

Works that impress at first glance 
include Georges Schreiber’s faintly sur- 
real After the Rain—true watercolor, 
beautifully executed, but on second 
viewing a tour de force, and Sonia Sek- 
ula’s finicky fantastic factory Spread- 
ing News, which trespasses on Stein- 
berg’s preserves too persistently. 











WHO’S NEWS 





The 250 members of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters have pre- 
sented the gold medal for architecture 
to 84-year-old Frank Lloyd Wright. An 
exhibition of Wright’s work is on dis- 
play until June 28 at the institute. 


Seven artists and eight art historians 
have been awarded Guggenheim Fellow- 
ships for the coming year. The artists 
are Roger Allen Baker, New York; 
Leonard Baskin, Worcester, Mass.; Ar- 
min Landeck, New York; Harold Paris, 
New York; Charles Schucker, New 
York; Misch Kohn, Chicago, and Mau- 
ricio Lasansky, University of Iowa. In 
the history of fine arts, fellowships were 
awarded to James T. Flexner, New 
York; Dr. Anthony N. B. Garvan, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Charles de 
Tolnay, Princeton, N. J.; Dr. Ernst 
Kitzinger, Harvard University; -George 
H. Forsyth, Jr., University of Michigan; 
Robert L. Van Rice, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Dr. Justus Bier, University of 
Louisville, and Clay Lancaster, Colum- 
bia University. 


Allen S. Weller, head of the art depart- 
ment at the University of Illinois and 
Chicago correspondent for Art DIGEST, 
has been invited to teach a course in 
“Art of the 20th Century” during the 
summer session at the University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Young painter Edward Chavez has re- 
ceived the Herminie E. Kleinert award, 
given annually to a Woodstock, N. Y., 
artist of exceptional talent. 


New curator of the schools of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts is Ray- 
mond T. Entenmann, who will succeed 
Vernon M. Dodge, recently resigned. 


At Cleveland Institute of Art’s summer 
session, guest instructors will be Anton 
Refregier, mural painter; Arthur Pulos, 
silversmith; Hans Mueller, painter, and 
Joseph Jankowski, enamelist. 


Yasuo KUNIYOSHI: 


1893-1953 
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New York’s Salmagundi Club officers 
for. the coming year are: Russell F. 
Rypsam, president; Donald F. Donald- 
son, first vice-president; Wendel W. 
Clinedinst, treasurer; Henry O’Connor, 
recording secretary, and Junius Allen, 
corresponding secretary. 


For study of sculpture at 35 different 
schools in the East, art professor Rob- 
ert I. Russin at the University of Wyom- 
ing has been awarded a faculty fellow- 
ship by the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. For the academic year 
1953-54 the fund has offered 250 faculty 
fellowships to enable teachers through- 
out the country to broaden interest in 
the liberal arts. 


In Atlanta, Ga., Ben Shute, teacher at 
the High Museum’s art school for 25 
vears, was honored this month at the 
23rd graduation exercises of the Atlanta 
Art Institute. 


Officers of the Brooklyn Society of Art- 
ists elected in the April meeting are 
Mary Kellner, president; Theophile 
Schneider, 1st vice-president; Nancy 
Ranson, 2nd vice-president; Constance 
Scharff, corresponding secretary; Ruth 
Taylor, recording secretary, and Bern- 
hard Wahl, treasurer. 


Four new members of the board of 
trustees at the Art Institute of Chicago 
are: Cushman B. Bissell, Earle Ludgin, 
Andrew McNally III, and George B. 
Young. 


Vice-president and an art director of the 
J. Walter Thompson company, Wallace 
W. Elton was recently elected president 
of the National Society of Art Directors. 


Yasuo Kuniyoshi 


Yasuo Kuniyoshi, one of the nation’s 
best known painters and personalities 
in the art world, died May 14 in New 
York Hospital after a long illness. He 
was 59. 

Kuniyoshi was born in Okayama, 
Japan, and received his early educa- 
tion there in technical schools. He ar- 
rived in the U. S. in 1906 and began to 
study art here. In 1910 he came to 
New York and continued his studies at 
the National Academy and Henri School. 
In 1916 he entered the Art Students 
League where he remained until 1920. 
During the ’20s Kuniyoshi traveled to 
Europe and in 1931 he revisited Japan 
before settling permanently in the U.S. 
Because of his Japanese birth he could 
not become an American citizen; how- 
ever, his devotion to the U.S., the coun- 
try of his adoption, expressed itself not 
only in his contributions as an artist 
but in his life-long support of cultural 
causes. 

One of the formative influences of 
Kuniyoshi’s artistic growth was his 
friendship with Jules Pascin, whom he 
knew in Woodstock, N. Y., in the early 
°30s. Their relationship was informal 
and friendly, but it is known that Kuni- 
yoshi was much influenced by the elder 
French artist’s ideas and by his tech- 
nique in lithography. 

Kuniyoshi had his first solo show 
at the Daniel Gallery in 1922, but from 
1930 until his death he was associated 
with the Downtown Gallery, New York. 
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The Whitney Museum in 1948 hon- 
ored Kuniyoshi by presenting a one- 
man show of his work. This was the 
first time that the museum had thus 
recognized any living artist. Last year 
he was one of four artists selected to 
represent the U. S. at the 26th biennial 
exhibition in Venice, Italy. 

Before he understood the fatal na- 
ture of his last illness, Kuniyoshi had 
planned to visit Japan next year. It 
was reported that the Japanese govern- 
ment had invited him to exhibit his 
work there. (His influence among the 
younger generation of Japan’s artists 
was widespread, and reproductions of 
his work appear frequently in Japanese 
art publications.) 

In the U. S., Kuniyoshi is represented 
in almost every major museum and in 
numerous private collections. 

He had the reputation of being a kind 
and informed teacher. For many years 
he taught at the Art Students League 
and the New School for Social Research 
in New York, and he was a veteran 
visiting instructor at art schools and 
universities throughout the country. 

Apart from his celebrity as an artist, 
Kuniyoshi will be remembered for his 
activity in helping to found Artists 
Equity Association, whose first presi- 
dent he became. 


Bradley Walker Tomlin 


Bradley Walker Tomlin, internationally 
known as one of New York’s senior ad- 
vance guard painters, died May 11 in 
St. Vincent’s hospital in New York 
after a heart attack He was 53. 
Tomlin’s most recent exhibition, his 
first show since 1950, was held this past 
April at the Betty Parsons Gallery in 
New York. In it, he showed non-objec- 
tive canvases in the broadly calligraphic 
style in which he had been working 
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since 1946. During the ’20s, however, he 
painted in the cubist tradition. 

Tomlin’s work, which was particu- 
larly admired for its subtlety of color, 
is included in a number of major public 
collections, among them those of the 
Metropolitan, Brooklyn and. Whitney 
museums, the Addison Gallery in An- 
dover, Mass., the Duncan Philips Gal- 
lery in Washington, and the universi- 
ties of Illinois and Michigan. 

A native of Syracuse, N. Y., Tomlin 
was graduated from Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1921, at which time he went to 
Europe on a Hiram Gee Fellowship. 
During the ’20s, he spent much of his 
time abroad. In France he studied at 
the Académie Colarossi and at the 
Académie de la Grande Chaumiére; in 
Italy and England, he worked inde- 
pently. In 1924, while he was in the 
U. S., he had his first one-man show at 
the Montrose Gallery in New York. 

Between 1932 and 1941, Tomlin taught 
at Sarah Lawrence College. During that 
time, in 1936, he won a first honorable 
mention at the Carnegie International 
in Pittsburgh. When he left Sarah Law- 
rence, he gave up teaching to devote 
his entire time to painting. 

Although he led a retiring existence 
and had few one-man shows, Tomlin 
was considered one of the leading Amer- 
ican abstract painters, and his work 
was included in many major exhibi- 
tions. Last summer he showed -at the 
Museum of Modern Art in the exhibition 
of “15 Americans.” 


Theodore Kautzky 


Theodore Kautzky, watercolorist, teach- 
er and writer on art, died May 18 in 
the Yonkers General Hospital after a 
month’s illness. He was 56. 

Born in Budapest, Hungary, Kautzky 
came to the U. S. in 1923 and was 
naturalized as a citizen here in 1929. 

Kautzky, a master of a brilliant 
watercolor technique, was a tradition- 
alist; he painted in the realist manner. 
This combination of talent and subject 
matter led to his phenomenal success; 
he was the winner of hundreds of 
prizes and awards and his work sold 
extremely well. 

In the ’30s he was an art teacher at 
the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, and 
later he taught at universities in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Toronto. He 
also operated his own art school and 
wrote a number of books on drawing 
and watercolor technique. 

Kautzky was an associate member of 
the National Academy of Design. 


W. H. Diederich 


W. H. Diederich, internationally known 
sculptor, died May 14 in Nyack Gen- 
eral Hospital, New York, of a cardiac 
condition. His age was 69. 

For the past five years he made his 
home at Tappan, N. Y., but earlier he 
lived in New York City, Paris and 
Rome. His work, mostly bronze sculp- 
ture, has been exhibited at the Metro- 
politan and the Whitney museums and 
the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York, as well as in several European 
capitals. 

Diederich studied at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts and in Paris. At 
the age of 21 he held his first one-man 
show in Paris at the Salon d’Autonne. 
In 1922 he won the gold medal of the 
Architectural League. 
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Contrast and Varieties 


I arrived at the Louvre too late to be 
present at the official inauguration of 
the ceiling by Braque, but I think I 
saw the prettiest, certainly the least 
banal, part of the ceremony: the ges- 
tures and remarks of the guards who, 
one after another, had come running 
from all parts of the immense struc- 
ture to inaugurate the sensational new- 
comer in their own manner. Well, these 
gentlemen were not at all pleased. 
The spectacle made me measure once 
again the distance which separates the 
mentality of the grocer from that of 
the artist. There is really no meeting 
possible between the Yogi and the Com- 
missar, to use Koestler’s phrase, be- 
tween the creative sensibility and the 
lazy brain of a functionary. 
Obviously, what these _ honorable 
guards needed was a tangible sky filled 
with real angels and mythological birds, 
with beautiful natural-looking clouds. 


- 





BRAQUE WORKS ON HIS LOUVRE CEILING 


Even a bit of baroque surrealism would 
not have displeased them. But that sim- 
plicity! That modesty of color! Nothing 
but blue, black and white! A solid back- 
ground of prussian blue and two large 
black birds edged in white, filling the 
space admirably. 

Maeght [Braque’s dealer] has told 
me that Braque wanted to do a ceiling 
rather than a Braque. But this ceiling 
is a Braque in spite of everything, and 
perhaps one of the handsomest. The 
guards may split their sides laughing, 
they may cry over “the millions it 
costs,” and rail against “the badly 
drawn birds that don’t even have beaks” 
—we have here a work of art as au- 
thentic for our time as the 16th-century 
ceiling of which it is now a part was 
for its time, as eternally beautiful as 
the Etruscan ceramics which it shelters. 
It even seems to me that this composite 
mélange, making a single entity of three 
very dissimilar epochs, is another exam- 
ple of the simultaneity of contrasts 
which is one of the marks of our time. 
A simultaneity, too, of similarities which 
goes beyond the centuries and the mil- 


leniums. A recent exhibition in Paris 
showed the affinities which exist be- 
tween the cave paintings and certain 
aspects of contemporary art. It is, more- 
over, well known how much Braque 
and Picasso owe to archaic Greece, how 
much the latest phase of Giacometti’s 
sculpture owes to Egypt. And with all 
this, our age finds room from time to 
time for a new art that is all its own— 
Mondrian, for example, Kandinsky, Pol- 
lock, Calder. 
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The two last named are at this mo- 
ment ensconced at the Musée d’Art 
Moderne, surrounded by Gorky, Davis, 
Marin and several other painters to 
whom the American organizers of this 
exhibition seem to attach the greatest 
importance, but whose only function in 
the show seems to be to create unex- 
pected civersions, difficult transitions. 

René d’Harnoncourt [director of New 
York’s Modern Museum] had the great 
kindness to offer to explain Gas, by 
Hopper, to me. Placed on its head, this 
picture is a marvel, it seems. I couldn’t 
understand why d’Harnoncourt didn’t 
ask that it be hung in that position. 
It is absolutely certain that it could 
only have gained by it. I have looked 
at the date of this important work; it 
was painted in 1940. Had it been paint- 
ed 50 years earlier I would have said 
that Hopper was a bit behind the im- 
pressionists: a good colorist, not yet 
a painter. In a show full of contrasts, 
Hopper separates Pollock from Davis 
just as, a little further on, Ben Shahn 
separates Calder from Marin. A real 
Coney Island roller-coaster. 

John Kane receives the visitor with 
his self-portrait placed directly facing 
the entrance. Receives him or chases 
him away? Luckily, three horrors by Al- 
bright—painter of some sick prince of 
the German renaissance?—are hidden 
in a corner from which they cast in- 
sults at a large bright canvas by Pol- 
lock, perhaps the finest he has done. 
# 


All of our modern life is composed 
of these contrasts, of these anachron- 
isms. But to Albright I prefer the au- 
thentic renaissance painters like the 
Flemish landscape artists of the 16th 
and 17th centuries recently shown by 
the Galerie Heim-Gairac, rue de Seine. 
An excellent lesson in modesty, to be 
sure, but even more a lesson in imag- 
ination. These landscapists, almost all 
of whom worked at Antwerp, that is to 
say in a flat country without the least 
bulge of a hill, created mountains which 
are dreams, hilly landscapes which they 
never saw, which they never could have 
seen, which reproduce nothing of their 
natural surroundings but which are all 
images of the loftiness and richness of 
their spirit. Surrealist painting has im- 
proved neither on their technique nor 
on their astonishing inventiveness; it 
has only amplified the style, made it 
pretentious. 

Time marches on—of course. But 
sometimes it’s hard to know if it is 
advancing or retreating. In the carnival 
atmosphere in which we are living it 
is difficult to distinguish the noise from 
the music. 

Let’s be witches, let’s dance a while. 
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by William Gaunt 


A number of interesting art shows await 
the visitor to London in the month of 
Queen Elizabeth II’s Coronation. Linked 
with the event most directly is the ex- 
hibition of “Royal Occasions” at the 
Guildhall Art Gallery—paintings, draw- 
ings and prints of coronations, proces- 
sions, parades and ceremonies from the 
time of George III onwards. It starts 
with a drawing by Isaac Cruikshank of 
George III presenting a sword to Ad- 
miral Earl Howe in honor of the victory 
over the French of 1794; it ends with a 
painting by Terence Cuneo of the pres- 
ent Queen’s visit to Lloyds in 1952, to 
lay the foundation stone of the new 
building. The artists represented are not 
our greatest masters, but they give a 
conspectus of the life of royalty that 
has unique historical value. 

& 

The Royal Academy Summer Exhibi- 
tion at Burlington House would be worth 
a visit if only for the two outstanding 
works bought for the nation under the 
terms of the Chantrey Bequest: Rodrigo 
Moynihan’s portrait group of the teach- 
ing staff at the Royal College of Art— 
an impressive tour de force of life-size 
figure composition; and a brilliant fauve 


Van Gogh Show in °53-54 
During the 1953-54 season a large 
exhibition of paintings and drawings 
by Vincent Van Gogh, on loan from 
collections in Holland, is scheduled 
to be shown in St. Louis from Octo- 
ber 17 to December 13, in Philadel- 
phia from January 1 to February 
21, and in Toledo from March 13 to 
April 30. 

The exhibition will include 88 oils 
and 60 or 70 drawings, selected in 
Holland last summer by Henry Clif- 
ford, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, The 
selections were made from the Dutch 
centenary exhibition of Van Gogh’s 
work, scheduled for this coming sum- 
mer. Among the paintings are mas- 
terpieces from the Krédller - Miller 
museum and from the collection be- 
longing to the nephew of the artist, 
Vincent W. Van Gogh. 

Both the paintings and drawings 
cover all periods of Van Gogh’s work, 
































tive sojourn at Arles, his illness at 
Saint Remy and Anvers, and the 
time immediately preceding his death 
in 1890. 

The exhibition has the approval of 
the Netherlands’ Ministry of Edu- 
cation, and was arranged with the 
assistance of the Netherlands’ am- 
bassador in Washington, Dr. J. H. 
van Roijen. 
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nude by that masterly colorist, Matthew 
Smith. In addition, among the general 
run of academic works, one can pick 
out some very attractive landscapes and 
townscapes by the younger British art- 
ists who, in the style of the “Euston 
Road” school, extract beauty from ob- 
scure pubs and shabby streets. 
e 
A rare treat is the selection from the 
5,000 master drawings left by that dis- 
tinguished connoisseur, the late Sir Rob- 
ert Witt, to the Courtauld Institute and 
the University of London. This show, 
after being at the Arts Councils Gal- 
lery in St. James Square, has yet to 
be seen in the York City Art Gallery 
(June 6-27) and the Peterborough Art 
Gallery (July 4-25). It is rich in fine 
drawings of the British school espe- 
cially—among them some notable exam- 
ples of the strange “neurotic manner- 
ism” of Henry Fuseli and John Brown 
—like the former’s Titania’s Dream. 
As a supplement to this exhibition, 
there is “The Art of Drawing” (1500- 
1950) at the Wildenstein Galleries in 
Bond Street. 
€ 
The museums offer a number of special 
features. The Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, exceptionally well endowed with 
the work of John Constable, has chosen 
to show its collection, for the first time 
in entirety, in Coronation Year, and the 
great landscape painter can nowhere 
else be studied more profitably. With 
this goes an exhibition commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the National 
Art Collection Fund, institution to which 
all Britons are grateful for preserving 
treasures that otherwise would have 


THE TATE GALLERY 
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gone abroad. The Tate Gallery has an 
exciting combination of old and new in 
its exhibition of paintings by Gains- 
borough (open until August 4) and in 
the traveling exhibition of paintings © 
and drawings by Graham Sutherland 4 
(until August 9). 7 
e 


In the dealers’ galleries the season is 
largely retrospective (a notable exhibi- 
tion at the Hanover Gallery of the mod- 
ern Italian sculptor, Giacomo Manzi, 
closes June 5). The Marlborough Gallery 
promises us Gustave Courbet and one 
looks forward this month to the survey 
of the great realist’s work, previously 
seen in London only in single, though 
impressive, examples. Thomas Agnew & 
Son have selected for their Coronation 
exhibition (through June) the appro- 
priate splendor of 35 masterpieces of 
Venetian painting from private collec- 
tions. Eugene Slatter, whose exhibitions 
of Dutch and Flemish pictures for some 
years past have included real gems, 
shows a fresh series (until July 4) in 
which there is esthetic excitement to 
be found as well as the comfortable 
recognition of old master quality—a pic- 
ture of daffodils by Simon Verelst, for 
instance, has a quite modern definition 
of line and structure. This is certainly 
a recommendable show. 

e 

It is a complaint of the British critic 
that exhibitions are so often given at 
short notice—and last too short a time. 
Quite possibly this month in London 
will see some that, at the time of writ- 
ing, are neither launched nor announced; 
but those mentioned are enough to 
make a summer. 





THE CLOISTERS 


When the temperature in the street 
rises and the heat of the art season 
cools down, both the visitor to New 
York and the native New Yorker will 
find it rewarding to make the rounds 
of galleries and museums in their sum- 
mer calm. It will be possible to appraise 
the events of the season at the gal- 
leries, since most of them will be stag- 
ing group shows (reviewed briefly on 
page 19). And at the museums one can 
not only see special exhibitions but one 
can re-discover the treasures of some 
of the finest collections in the world. 
Below is a list of New York’s museums 
—well-known or deserving of better ac- 
quaintance—with comments on_ their 
collections and summer activities. 


On the Fifth Avenue side of Central 
Park is the Metropolitan Museum, one 
of the great museums of the world. 
Likely to be the most important art 
event of the summer: an _ exhibition 
titled “From the Land of the Bible” 
will be on view in eight of the mu- 
seum’s galleries from June 14 to Sep- 
tember 7. The show will include 2,500 
art objects, artifacts and archeological 
finds from Israel, ranging from coins to 
a seven-ton statue in porphyry. A sup- 
plementary attraction: the exhibition of 
“Seven Painters from Israel.” 
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Continuing through summer: a bril- 
liant Rembrandt exhibition of 32 paint- 
ings and over 100 prints and drawings; 
the dramatic display of the museum’s 
newly acquired statue of Aphrodite, and 
“Art Treasures of the Metropolitan,” 
a magnificent exhibition which brings 
together in a few galleries more than 
200 outstanding works from the mu- 
seum’s collections. Also on the summer 
schedule: “Art and Anatomy,” a new 
show of more than 100 prints, sculptures 
and paintings from the renaissance to 
Matisse and -Picasso. 

Overlooking the Hudson, on the edge 
of Fort Tryon Park, are The Cloisters, 
a branch of the Metropolitan. This fine 
example of monastic architecture trans- 
planted to a garden setting in New York 
exhibits the famous “Unicorn” tapes- 
tries, sculpture, metalwork and other 
objects from the Middle Ages. After June 
9 some new acquisitions will be on view. 
On Tuesday and Sunday afternoons, 
recorded programs of medieval music. 


Across the park from the Metropolitan 
is the Museum of Natural History, 2 
treasure-house for both the art- and 
science-minded. Here the discerning visi- 
tor will find masks, statues and a wealth 
of other beautifully made objects in the 


New York 


ethnological displays devoted to the In- 
dians of the Northwest Pacific Coast 
and the U. S., and the peoples of Central 
and South America, the Pacific Islands 
and Africa. 

An exhibition of paintings, “Archae- 
ological Ruins of Central America,’ by 
Henry Schnakenberg, will be at the 
museum’s Corner Gallery, June 4 to 28. 

Just next door, the Hayden Planetar- 
ium offers “Color in the Sky” in June, 
and for the rest of the summer “Destina- 
tion Saturn” will take armchair adven- 
turers on a trip through space. 


The Museum of Modern Art continues 
its many activities throughout the sum- 
mer. The newly opened Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Sculpture Garden invites 
the visitor out of doors to enjoy “20th- 
Century Sculpture,” a comprehensive 
display that continues into the entire 
first floor of the museum. On the second 
floor are 160 paintings in the modern 
idiom from the museum collection, and 
on the third floor, after June 17, selected 
groups of paintings from the collection 
and recent acquisitions—work by Bran- 
cusi, Duchamp, Klee, Schwitters and 
others from the Katherine S. Dreier 
bequest; new American prints, and 
British paintings and sculpture. Down- 
stairs in the comfortable auditorium, 
movie classics every day. 

Later in the summer: a show of furni- 
ture manufactured by Thonet Indus- 
tries (after August 5) and from August 
10, an exhibition of over 100 prints, 
posters and book illustrations by Jacques 
Villon, the first exhibition in New York 
of the graphic work of this modern 
French master. 


Manhattan’s museum of contemporary 
American art, the Whitney Museum, 
will be closed until September. 


In the intimate atmosphere of an old 
New York mansion, the Frick Collection, 
a small but consistently superb collec- 
tion of old masters—Titian, Vermeer, 
El Greco, Laurana, Rembrandt and 
others. Closed during August. 


Brooklyn Museum has no special event 
planned for the summer, except the 
International Watercolor Biennial (see 
page 7) and the Print Annual which 
continues until June 21. Always on view: 
the collections of 19th-century French 
and American painting, and the excel- 
lent displays of the primitive arts of 
Africa and of the Indians of the Pacific 
coast and American plains. 


The enterprising Museum of the City of 
New York has several historical exhibi- 
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tions of great interest. Most unusual is 
“New York Street Scenes, 1952,” in 
which the visitor may enter life-size 
replicas of 13 stores filled with their 
original goods and appurtenances and 
peopled by costumed figures. To be seen 
throughout the summer, “Sea and City,” 
an exhibition of prints of the Port of 
New York. 

@ 

The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum, 
formerly known as the Museum of Non- 
Objective Art and now revivified under 
the directorship of James Johnson Swee- 
ney, is showing aspects of its collection 
that are unfamiliar to the public. This 
second selection includes a brilliant Bon- 
nard, a Modigliani portrait, a Rousseau, 
a new Arp, and important works by 
Delaunay, Malevitch, Brancusi and Mon- 
drian—all installed béautifully in unclut- 
tered galleries overlooking Central Park. 
e 

One of the world’s greatest repositories 
of rare books, the Morgan Library, is 
showing its recent acquisitions and books 
on the Coronation until July 31. Among 
the acquisitions are a beautifully il- 
luminated ninth-century French manu- 
script and a 15th-century Book of Hours 
from Holland, another masterpiece of il- 
lumination. Later books include the 
original elephant folio edition of Audu- 
bon’s “Birds of America,’ in perfect 
condition, and a clear, well-colored copy 
of Blake’s “There is No Natural Re- 
ligion.” Closed in August, except for the 
reading room and the excellent research 
facilities. 

be 

The New York Public Library is show- 
ing “Five Centuries of the Woodcut,” a 
splendid, comprehensive exhibition that 
includes work by Diirer, Goltzius and 
Cranach, among the old masters, and 
Dufy, Kollwitz, Munch and Shanker, 
among the moderns. Other shows: con- 
temporary book-making in Holland, and 
“Perry and Japan,” an exhibition of 
prints and paintings. 

. 


Down in the Village, local artists are 
holding their annual exhibition al fresco 
in Washington Square (till June 14). 
The Cooper Union Museum plans an ex- 
hibition of fans and fan designs for the 
month of July. Up at the Riverside Mu- 
seum there will be a show of painting 
and sculpture by Civil Service employees 
from June 5 to June 19, after which 
the museum is closed till September. 
o 


The Hispanic Society, a small museum 
with a good library, deserves to be bet- 
ter known. In its collection: excellent 
examples of El Greco, Velasquez and 
Goya, as well as ceramics and wrought 
metal. 

e 

A library and museum of American his- 
tory, the New York Historical Society, 
is closed in August, but till then shows 
its permanent collection of early Ameri- 
can and European portraits and land- 
scapes, and an exhibition of early docu- 
ments and objects relative to the 300th 
anniversary of New York. From June 2 
to July 31, “The Healing Art of Old New 
York” will be on view, an exhibition on 
medical practices of the past 150 years. 
Continuing to July 15, “Circus Time,” 
a colorful exhibition of posters, broad- 
sides and objects from the early Ameri- 
can circus. 
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BOSTON 
by Patrick Morgan 


In June, Boston plays host. From dis- 
tant and diverse cities and towns, par- 
ents arrive to collect their offspring 
from the schools and colleges that 
abound in the Boston area. Many of 
these visitors, aware that Boston is a 
cultural center, are not aware of its 
precise advantages. So here is an an- 
notated list of outstanding art collec- 
tions in and around the city that are 
open to the public. 

os 

The second annual Boston Art Festival 
will be held outdoors, in the Boston 
Public Garden, from June 7-14. It will 
include work of artists from all six New 
England states, (Last year the festival 


BOSTON 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


included only four states and over 1,200 
artists entered the competition.) A 
double jury system has been inaugu- 
rated, one jury being made up of art- 
ists, the other of art experts. This new 
system, program chairman John P. 
Coolidge explains, was hit upon to give 
“fuller representation to both artists 
and art experts.” Frankly, I am not 
quite sure what this means, but the 
show is organized under knowing and 
dependable committees, and the results 
should be good. The festival is co- 
sponsored by the city, whose council 
has been asked for an appropriation 
to augment private contributions. In 
short, everything is being done to make 
this a worthy occasion, 
e 
Of the permanent collections in Boston, 
the largest is in the Museum of Fine 
Arts. The collection, in scope and qual- 
ity, rivals that of New York’s Metro- 
politan Museum, It has period rooms 
and costumes; American art, including 
the Karolik collection of 19th-century 
Americana; textiles; a built-in Spanish 
chapel, and so forth. For the visitor 
who hasn’t time to see everything, I 
pick at random some especially worth- 
while exhibits. 

In sculpture: the little Minoan God- 
dess, brandishing gold snakes—a small 








ivory that has great presence; the 
three-sided marble relief, related in 
form and style to the Ludovici throne 
in Rome; the fourth century B.C. head 
of Aphrodite, whose texture recalls 
Praxiteles, and, in contrast, the terra- 
cotta Roman portrait bust. 

In Oriental sculpture: the Indian 
Torso of a Yatsi (Ross Collection) and 
the large Kuan-Yin of faintly colored 
wood (Wetzel Collection). 

In paintings: the Duccio triptych, 
with wings possibly painted by Simone 
Martini; a Gentile Bellini profile por- 
trait; a magnificent El Greco of Fra 
Feliz of the Order of the Trinitarians, 
and a masterpiece by Renoir, the Bal 
a Bougival. Down corridors, past Rem- 
brandts and Rubens, are two small 
white-robed figures by Zurbaran. There 
is a very sketchy and very wonderful 
Daumier, and a very precise and silvery 
early Corot of the Island in the Tiber, 
San Bartolomeo, 

The Oriental collection is superb. It 
includes the Nine Dragon Scroll and 
a most decorative Japanese screen of 
Waves at Matsushima. 
€ 
Nearby, also in the Fenway, is the 
small Isabella Stewart Gardner Mu- 
seum, known as Fenway Court. This 
is more like New York’s Frick Mu- 
seum, but reflects more closely the 
temperament of its maker. It is a 
crowded place of great richness, and 
though the Sargeant El Joleo is dra- 
matic and incredibly installed, and 
Titian’s Rape of Europa is unquestion- 
ably great, still the collection is to be 
enjoyed as a whole, courtyard and all, 
for this is a monument to a great per- 
sonality whose taste, charm and pep- 
pery determination pervade the place. 
© 
In the Copley Square district, the Pub- 
lic Library has murals by Sargeant 
(his famous early Prophets and his 
later controversial Synagogue), by Pu- 
vis de Chavannes (his personification 
of Telegraphy is, to me, always re- 
freshing) and by Edwin Austin Abbey 
(detailed scenes of Chivalry that ap- 
peal particularly to the young). Up- 
stairs are galleries that show selections 
from the excellent print collection. 
€ 
A block-and-a-half away is the Institute 
of Contemporary Art. Here the spirit, 
if not the scope, of New York’s Museum 
of Modern Art is reflected. The insti- 
tute owns no collection, but offers a 
sequence of quality loan exhibitions. 

From June 8, the institute will show 
the work of Gardner Cox, a Cambridge 
painter known for his portraits, Cox 
has also done work other than portraits 
in styles stretching from geometric non- 
objectivity to the representational. His 
portraits, like his other work, carry his 
personal touch—that of sure but loose 
draftsmanship which gives a strangely 
solid sketchlike quality to his work, In 
his texture and line, he often parallels 
an Eastern point of view, yet never 
falls into fake Orientalism. His thought 
and vision is thoroughly Western, but 
his touch is pleasanter and more sensi- 
tive than that of other portraitists. He 
is, therefore, especially gifted in por- 
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traying children and themes that carry 
a degree of fantasy. His work is de- 
servedly well-known. 

= 

Across the Charles River, in Cambridge, 
are the Fogg Museum and the Busch- 
Reisinger Museum, both a part of Har- 
vard University. 

The Fogg’s collection includes the 
Winthrop Bequest which augments in 
many ways, and especially in Oriental 
art, the museum’s stature. The court 
contains large rococo statues of the 
four seasons, heroic in scale, delicate 
in conception. In an adjoining gallery, 
terra cotta sketches by Bernini are 
contrastingly delicate in scale, heroic 
in conception. As for paintings, the 
small greatness of the Simone Cruci- 
fixion is for those who can differentiate. 
Of easier appeal is the El Greco. The 
unfinished Tintoretto of Diana has un- 
usual interest in that it shows this 
master’s method of picture building. 
The Botticelli is curious in symbolism; 
the Fra Angelico is superb, as is the 
Rubens sketch. 

The Busch-Reisinger Museum, a block 
away, preserves and presents the Ger- 
manic culture. Through excellent full- 
scale reproductions and some originals, 
the spirit of medieval architecture and 
sculpture is recaptured. A Swedish 
peasant room has been installed this 
year. The modern Bauhaus spirit is 
represented in a collection exhibited 
on the second floor. 

* 

Outside the city limits are various 
other museums, a half-hour to an hour 
distant. Among these are the DeCor- 
dova and Dana Museum at Lincoln, 
housed in a castle-like structure whose 
interior has been ingeniously and most 
successfully streamlined to afford ex- 
cellent show space. 

At Wellesley, the Farnsworth Mu- 
seum has a small but distinguished per- 
manent collection, 

At Exeter, New Hampshire, the 
Academy is opening its new Lamont 
Gallery before commencement. 

At Andover, the Addison Gallery of 
Phillips Academy shows its permanent 
collection of American art. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
by Lawrence Ferling 


This Athens of the West, as Mortimer 
J. Adler has called San Francisco, will 
offer a full spread of art this summer 
season. Less than half of it will be im- 
ported, though the biggest names are 
French. 

The current show of paintings by 
Loren Maclver and I. Rice Pereira will 
run to June 7 at the San Francisco 
Museum of Art, while Fernand Léger’s 
retrospective exhibition (Art DIGEST, 
April 15) will open on June 12 and re- 
main to the end of August. Three other 
shows will share the summer at this 
museum: “Contemporary Drawings 
from 12 Countries” (June 2-July 12), 
painting by Orozco and sculpture by 
Saul Baizerman (both in August). 
= 
The California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor has a large schedule, ranging 
from the Rouart collection (some 30 
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canvases including Manet, Monet, Ren- 
oir, Degas, and Berthe Morisot) to some 
of the best of the local painters. The 
Rouart collection will be on hand from 
July 20 to the middle of September. 
The Legion’s list also includes: col- 
lages by Nobua Kitagaki (to June 28), 
lithographs by George Bidell (June 20- 
August 20), abstract paintings by 
Charles Howard (July 4 to September), 
and a mid-August to mid-September 
show of four San Francisco artists— 
James Weeks, Ethyl Smith, Ernest 
Briggs, and Jeremy Anderson. 

6 

At the De Young Memorial Museum, 
Max Pollak’s color etchings will stay 
to June 14, while the San Francisco 
Art Association’s exhibition for artist- 
members (oils, watercolors, sculpture, 
and graphics) will close June 26. This 
will be followed in early July by Mario 
Sironi’s painting and Marino Marini’s 
sculpture, while works of Graham Suth- 
erland and Henry Moore will be shown 
in August. 

@ 

It is a newcomer, the Kingubu gallery, 
which bids fair to have the most inter- 
esting non-objective art of the season. 
Opened in April to the accompaniment 
of poetry readings by Kenneth Rexroth, 
Robert Duncan, Phillip Lamantia, and 
other yeasty poets, Kingubu this sum- 
mer will show the variously abstract 
and non-objective painting of Hassel 
Smith, Julius Wasserstein, Roy DeFor- 
est, Adele Landis, Relf Case, and James 
Kelly (June 20-July 8), followed by 


























Seymour Locks, Madeleine Dimond, Lili 
Finichel, Les Sherman, Richard Rod- 
ney, and Sonja Gechtoff (July 18-August 
5). August in this gallery will also see 
the canvases of David Park, Elmer 
Bischoff and Hassel Smith, three San 
Franciscans who have at times been 
identified together, though Parks and 
Bischoff have turned away from the 
abstract, open-form expressionism which 
Hassel Smith still pursues. 

# 

Meanwhile, a new piece of sculpture 
by Bufano, given to the city by the 
San Francisco Chronicle, has been as- 
signed a downtown spot by the Art 
Commission. And the freedom-haunted 
figures in Anton Refregier’s San Fran- 
cisco murals continue their precarious 
existence in the Rincon Annex post office. 


PHILADELPHIA 


by Sam Feinstein 


Summer has suddenly overtaken spring 
in Philadelphia and is extending a warm 
reception to the final exhibitions of the 
season. By a happy coincidence (or per- 
haps through careful planning) the 
mood of the shows matches that of the 
time of year. Jean de Botton’s cheerful 
little canvases (at the Georges de Braux 
Gallery) are partial to circuses, to 
parading clowns, to magnificent horses 
being trained or exercised. Doris Kunzie 
Weidner’s paintings (at the Beryl Lush 
Gallery) have an outdoor look; they 
are spotted with sunny color and paint- 
ed as if windblown. Hendler’s has a 
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festive air about it; Hubert Kappel’s 
show of non-figurative oils has been so 
well liked that it has been extended 
into June. 

Group shows by their regular exhibi- 
tors are being held at Dubin’s and at 
Ellen Donovan’s. The latter gallery is 
also staging a small retrospective of 
paintings by Nancy Maybin Ferguson, 
which, together with the recent chil- 
dren’s exhibition at the Print Club, 
proves. that creativity has no age 
limits. Since a lady’s age should be 
estimated conservatively, let us ap- 
proximate Miss Ferguson’s as 80. But 
no one need mistake her canvases for 
Grandma Moses’. Although both artists 
share an affection for the serene and 
simple life, Miss Ferguson translates 
human interest themes into richly col- 
ored paintings; they have both quality 
and charm. The best examples recall 
Bonnard or, more immediately, Maurice 
Prendergast. 

e 

The Print Club’s annual show by young- 
sters ranges through various mediums 
and ages, and its special flavor was 
enhanced this year by the wonderful 
five-foot-high Construction, an open lat- 
ticework of several thousand toothpicks 
glued together into a figure whose 
rhythm suggests a climactic dance 
movement. Winner of the R. Sanford 
Saltus prize, it is the creation of two 
brothers, Gary and Paul Pearson—9 
and 10 years old, respectively—in Bar- 
bara Crawford’s art classes at Chestnut 
Hill Academy. It was inspired by the 
school’s show of constructions by con- 
temporary architects and sculptors. 

e 

At the Art Alliance, the current fea- 
ture is “Philadelphia 19th-Century Ar- 
chitecture,” consisting of photographs, 
plans, drawings and prints. The show 
represents almost two years of research, 
and it has its nostalgic overtones as 
well as documentary value. 

a 

The Philadelphia Museum of Art is 
holding a summer exhibition of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch folk art from the Titus 
C. Geesey collection. Some 200 items 
are included, among them articles of 
furniture, spatterware, toys, early val- 
entines, a unique painting of Christ 
and the Apostles, and two groups of 
wood carvings mounted on small plat- 
forms by the itinerant mendicant, 
Schimmel. Since the Geesey collection 
ultimately will be a gift to the museum, 
the museum’s already superb collection 
of Pennsylvania Dutch art will become, 
with this acquisition, the finest in the 
field. Another’ summer exhibition is be- 
ing held in the museum’s print depart- 
ment, where recent accessions are on 
display. While most of the examples 
are by contemporary graphic artists, a 
group of recently acquired prints by 
Whistler is included. 

* 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts provides an optimistic note for 
next season. Both of its annuals, the 
watercolor and the oil-sculpture, will 
be held. The same sponsors who came 
to the financial rescue of these events 
this season are guaranteeing their re- 
appearance: the Philadelphia Watercol- 
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or Club and the Catherwood Founda- 
tion will underwrite the watercolor an- 
nual, while Mrs. Harrison S. Morris 
(in memory of her late husband) will 
foot the cost of the oil-sculpture ex- 
hibition for the next three years. 

e 

It has been a busy season for the art 
galleries in this city, and two innova- 
tions have been tried successfully. Both 
have to do with public relations and 
are essentially educational. Three gal- 
leries are sponsoring artist - taught 
classes for laymen and two are holding 
evening forums which enable artists 
and laymen to establish a closer rap- 
port. The response to both activities 
has been enthusiastic and rewarding; 
plans are being made to extend them 
in the fall. 


CHICAGO 
by Allen S. Weller 


The third annual Exhibition Momen- 
tum Midcontinental was seen at Wer- 
ner’s Gallery during May. This show 
has acquired a substantial reputation, 
has been sympathetic to young and 
little-known artists, and has developed 
an interesting method of selection. 
Each of its three jurors works entirely 
independently, with no restrictions as 
to number of works or media, From 
the 700 works submitted, Adolph Gott- 
lieb, Richard Lippold, and Ad Rein- 
hardt accepted 165, obviously working 
along very personal lines. Reinhardt 
chose 105, while Gottlieb and Lippold 
were evidently much more selective, 
choosing, respectively, only 42 and 60 
works. Astonishingly little overlapping 
of judgment took place: only four 
works appeared on the lists of all 
three jurors; an additional 34 were se- 
lected by two, and 127 entered the 
show by the selection of one. Rein- 
hardt’s statement in the catalogue, 
“We have plenty of standards,” is 
evidently quite correct. 

Initially, this year’s show was less 
impressive than last year’s, perhaps be- 
cause it contained no monumental 
works of undoubted mastery, like the 
two magnificent Gotos around which 
the 1952 show revolved. There were 
many small, sensitive individual achieve- 
ments, but there was also a feeling 
that the casual, the completely intui- 
tive, the accidental, claim too much 
attention. This undoubtedly results 
partly from the fact that artists of 
opposing tendencies did not send to 
the Momentum show. And to me, at 
least, it was disturbing to see how 
poorly presented, how physically im- 
permanent, many works in the show 
were, I almost felt that many of these 
young artists had shown a kind of 
disrespect to their own work in want- 
ing to exhibit it in a state which I can 
only consider partially realized and in- 
complete. 

Particular interest was of course 
aroused by the four works which all 
three jurors selected. Gene Lacy’s 
Painting No. 6 is a long horizontal, 
skillfully patterned in black and white, 
with an ambiguous’ suggestion of 
architectural and plant-like forms — 








a distinguished achievement. John Paul 
Jone’s intaglio, Suspension, is a deli- 
cately organized interplay of geometric 
forms. Strangely enough, the other two 
works in this special category are near 
duplicates: Ernest Dieringer’s Eighth 
in a Series of Red and Blue and Cath- 
erine Hinkle’s Composition. In each 
case, a criss-cross of deliberate right- 
angled lines creates a mosaic-like sur- 
face of subtle and opposing color varia- 
tions. (Incidentally, Miss Hinkle’s 
similar painting in the 1952 show also 
was picked by all three jurors.) 

Among other paintings which I found 
particularly rewarding were two au- 
thoritative and brilliant works by Ro-. 
land Ginzel; Le Roy Burket’s Winter 
Sun No, 2, combining a rich order with 
a sense of deep repose; Hugo Weber’s 
Urban III, a triad of geometric forms 
floating in boundless space, and char- 
acteristic examples by Richard Die- 
benkorn, Margo Hoff, and Richard 
Koppe. Ivan Chermayeff contributed 
an excellent collage, Night, City. There 
were interesting examples of welded 
sculpture by Lindsey Decker, Thomas 
Kapsalis and Katherine Nash. Joseph 
Goto’s Unknown Political Prisoner, in 
silver and brass, is arresting in con- 
ception and impressive in its technical 
mastery. Graphics were strongly rep- 
resented by such artists as Lee Ches- 
ney and Gail Butt. There were a num- 
ber of fine drawings, among which I 
liked those of R. Keane, June Leaf, 
Arthur Levine and Ivan Majdrakoff. 
There were also notable photographs 
by Paul Hassel, Art Sinsabaugh and 
Aaron Siskind, and a very amusing 
“found object” by Larry France, A 
Tisket, a kind of wire basket crushed 
flat into a deep perspective. 

It should be noted that the list of 
18 states on the title page of the cata- 
logue is somewhat misleading. Six 
states on the list were completely un- 
represented. The show was largely 
made up of work by Chicago artists, 
with 116 entries from Illinois. Next 
in order of representation was Michi- 
gan with 13 works. There is a real 
value to a regional kind of a_ show, 
but it is much to be hoped that a 
larger number of works from other 
centers will be submitted to future 
Momentum juries. 

* 
Sidnee Livingston has her second solo 
show in Chicago at the Elizabeth Nel- 


son Galleries through June 15. Her | | 


oils are compact in design, firmly or- 
ganized with dark contours, rich and 
luminous in color. A feeling for pos- 
ture and imposing gesture gives un- 
expected monumentality to such a small 
painting as Lysistrata. Her monotypes 
exploit the varied and erratic surface 
qualities of this medium with consider- 
able charm. 

e 

Esteban Vicente is exhibiting for the 
first time a remarkable group of col- 
lages at Allan Frumkin’s gallery 
through June 6. The artist has been 
concentrating on this technique since 
1950; he has accomplished things with 
it which are individual and suggest 
new lines of development. His col- 
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lages have a fluidity which is quite 
painter-like, and he has exploited a 
distinctive transparency in _ placing 
strange shapes of their white paper 
on top of tonal areas. Vigorous black 
brush strokes indicate paths of move- 
ment, but it is Vicente’s brilliant and 
subtle use of color which first claims 
our attention. The collages are large 
in scale, and seem to be a major 
achievement, 


a 

The Cliff Dwellers exhibited new paint- 
ings by Matta throughout May, a num- 
ber of them not seen previously in this 
country. Monumental in scale, at times 
almost unbearably sensitive in surface, 
fascinating in their inexplicable but 
very positive thematic material, Mat- 
ta’s works are among the important 
expressions of our times, Egon 
Weiner has been showing recent sculp- 
ture and drawings at the Newman 
Brown Gallery. A scrupulous respect 
for the unique qualities of each ma- 
terial he uses and a healthy, concen- 
trated feeling for the decorative and 
expressive possibilities of the human 
figure distinguish all of his work. It 
is a satisfaction to see drawing so 
solid and accomplished. Nancy 
Spero, showing paintings and drawings 
at the Stuart Brent Gallery, is at her 
best in such transparent watercolors 
as Paris Rooftops, which show taste 
and selection. The larger works seem 
too big in scale and not positive enough 
in color. An enormous Henry 
Koerner exhibition was held recently 
at the Maurice Sternberg Gallery. 
Koerner is a superb draftsman when 
he confines himself to the pen-and-ink 
line, but his paintings exploit irra- 
tional scale in so mannered a way, 
and emphasize thematic curiosities so 
strongly, that they often fail to rise 
above the merely illustrative... . An- 
other ex-European whose paintings 
were recently seen at the Little Studio 
Art Gallery is Giglio Dante. Charming 
and fluent nudes, musicians and circus 
performers, in white contours on films 
of delicate tones, make up the greater 
part. of his work, which is sophisti- 
cated, elegant, and sensitive. 


LOS ANGELES 
by Donald Goodall 


A trip to the Alexander Calder exhibi- 
tion at the Frank Perls Gallery in 
Beverly Hills produces the same visual 
sensation as a trip to Griffith Park 
Zoo. Just as the varied masses at the 
animal compound may flit, lope, flutter, 
lumber or undulate, so each of the 
objects in Calder’s first one-man show 
here moves in space with its own char- 
acteristic rhythm. 

These personages of cut, vari-colored 
metal sheets extend upward from the 
floor or downward from the ceiling, 
gesturing nervously, swaying serenely, 
extending and contracting endlessly in 
response to wind currents. 

The construction of these mobiles 
has piqued Perls’ visitors. In consider- 
able numbers they come, burdened with 
sketch pads on which they make dia- 
grams and notes of Calder’s work 
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methods. The purists among them have 
been heard to criticize Calder’s system 
of welding. 

Readers of the western edition of the 
Wall Street Journal may recognize in 
the Calder exhibition an idea which has 
blossomed into a $10,000,000 a year in- 
dustry, Packaged mobiles, to be as- 
sembled later, are available now at 
both the more and less recherché of 
our furniture stores, and gadgeteers 
have made swinging things a household 
hazard. Nonetheless, Calder’s solutions 
remain unique, though many will have 
to settle for less expensive products. 

The 25 mobiles and eight drawings 
and prints will remain on exhibition 
until the middle of June. 

2 

With assurances that past realism and 
present expressionism have values in 
common, “Then and Now,” an exhibi- 
tion of trompe Voeil (principally from 
the American 19th century and from 





CALDER: Horns on Platform. Los Angeles 


Southern California today) has been in- 
stalled at the Dalzell Hatfield Gal- 
leries in Los Angeles. 

Proprietor Hatfield has noted: “Works 
of art, equally good, can be created 
from widely divergent points of view, 
and through absolutely opposite tech- 
nical means and styles of painting.” 
This happily inclusive maxim leads us 
to William M. Harnett’s still-lifes whose 
precisely stated forms, sculpturally con- 
ceived space and very shiny surfaces 
are contrasted with the surface pat- 
terns of such pictures as Sueo Seri- 
sawa’s Mother and Child. The show 
underlines the artist’s continued con- 
cern with familiar things, people or 
places. Richard Haines, Serisawa, Rus- 
sell Cowles, Millard Sheets, Dan Lutz, 
Edgar Ewing, Buckley Mac - Gurrin, 


Pierre Sicard and Robert Frame have 
generally substituted imaginative semi- 
representation for the optical reality 
of Harnett, George Cope, John F. Peto, 
and the lone i17th-century French 
magic-realist in the group. 

Signed and dated 1891, The Hunter’s 
Cabin Door by Cope is surprising in 
scale and clarity, Paraphernelia of the 
hunt, in yellow-browns, is suspended 
from antlers and set off from the faded 
green surface of the door. The choice 
assemblage of Harnett’s work is sup- 
plemented by a palette and photo- 
graphic data. 

* 

Pictures of Mexico, done by a Yugoslav 
trained in Zagreb and Los Angeles, 
appear at the Landau Galleries during 
June as the first one-man show by 
James Pinto since 1949. Pinto, who 
teaches in San Miguel Allende at the 
Escuela Universitaria De Bellas Artes, 
has passed through several stages in 
his personal stylistic evolution since 
his earlier show, yet his-work reveals 
an emotive, often somber, substratum. 
This commences with Faces South, 1949, 
in which two peons stare with enigmatic 
intensity across a cold green and 
lavender surface. In The Mourners, 
1951, colors and patterns are more co- 
hesively joined, and this tendency is 
carried further in recent works, most 
successfully in Fiesta. Here hot reds 
and yellows come through an animated 
grid on which semi - representational 
masks grimace. Perhaps an inclination 
remains to combine several pictorial 
idioms in a single work. 


COAST TO COAST NOTES 


Toledo, Ohio: The 40th annual summer 
exhibition of contemporary American 
painting will open at the Toledo Mu- 
seum of Art June 7 and will continue 
through August 30. The show, a cross- 
section of new trends, will include more 
than 60 oils. Among the artists to be 
represented are: William Baziotes, Ilya 
Bolotowsky, Ralston Crawford, Gladys 
Rockmore Davis, Lamar Dodd, Lee 
Gatch, Adolph Gottlieb, Carl Holty, 
Jonah Kinigstein, Karl Knaths, John 
Koch, Arthur Osver, Hobson Pittman, 
Walter Stuempfig, Bradley Tomlin, and 
Sol Wilson. 


San Francisco, California: Award win- 
ners in the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion open exhibition for artist-members, 
current at the De Young Museum until 
June 21 were Clayton Pinkerton for his 
untitled oil; Alan Williams for an un- 
titled sculpture in iron; Kenneth Nack 
for a watercolor; David Park, Emiko 
Nakano and Mary Navratil for oils. 


Indianapolis, Indiana: The second bien- 
nial Indiana ceramic exhibition, made 
up of 136 pieces, will be on view at the 
John Herron Art Museum until June 14. 
The show is sponsored by the Mary 
Howes Woodsmall foundation. Selected 
by jurors Carlton Ball of the University 
of Southern Illinois and Harold S. Nash 
of the University of Cincinnati, the work 
on display represents 65 ceramicists. 
Craftsmen from 24 cities in the state 
submitted 318 examples of ceramic art 
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for the exhibition. The decorated tiles 
by John Delaplane and Robert L. Ochs, 
both of Indianapolis, received the special 
praise of the jury which distributed $710 
in prizes. For other awards, see page 26. 


Springfield, Massachusetts: The 13th an- 
nual spring purchase exhibition, on view 
at the Springfield Museum of Fine Arts 
until June 7, includes 25 paintings by 
the same number of contemporary 
American artists. Given special em- 
phasis, the annual is devoted to the 
work of nationally known painters who 
were born in the year 1900 or earlier. 
Among artists of that generation who 
are represented in the exhibition are 
Gifford Beal, Adolf Dehn, Leon Kroll, 
Fred Nagler, Hobson Pittman and Fred- 
eric Taubes. 


Syracuse, New York: Trustees of the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts have 
announced that their Ceramic National, 
heretofore an annual exhibition, will be- 
come a biennial with the showing to be 
held at the Syracuse museum in fall, 
1954. As in the case of previous annuals, 
the new biennial will be co-sponsored 
by the Onondaga Pottery Company and 
the Ferro Corporation. 


Lake Forest, Illinois: The Durand In- 
stitute on the campus of Lake Forest 
College is holding an exhibition called 
“Modern Art in Lake Forest” through 
June 8. Works of 45 artists are in the 
show, on loan from collectors living 
nearby. Among paintings, sculpture, 
prints and tapestries on view, there is 
representative work by Braque, Chagall, 
De Chirico, Stuart Davis, Dufy, Kan- 
dinsky, Klee, Léger, Tamayo, Rouault, 
Picasso and others. 


Wilmington, Delaware: Through June 7 
the Wilmington Society of Fine Arts is 
holding the Delaware Watercolor Ex- 
hibition at the Delaware Art Center 
building. Ninety-five papers are in this 
39th annual exhibition. Top honors 
were given to Julia Andrews and An- 
drew Wyeth. For a complete list of 
awards see page 26. 


Sarasota, Florida: The first Florida all- 
state show of paintings and drawings 
will be held from June 29 through July 
26 concurrently with the annual Sara- 
sota Summer Arts Festival. Upwards of 
$500 in prizes will be awarded; the 
competition is open to all artists work- 
ing in Florida. Judges for the show will 
be Julian Levi, New York painter and 
former gallery director; John Richard 
Craft, director of the Columbia Museum, 
Columbia, S. C., and Joseph Cox, painter- 
teacher at the University of Tennessee. 


Chicago, Illinois: More than 8,000 guests 
attended an open house recently at the 
Art Institute of Chicago to celebrate 
the successful conclusion of a campaign 
to raise an emergency fund. Contribu- 
tors, including 6,300 individuals, 650 
buisness firms and 75 foundations, gave 
$1,675,166. The fund was organized to 
avert a financial crisis; it was the first 
public appeal for money in the institute’s 
history. Purpose of the fund is to defray 
rehabilitation cost of institute facilities 
and to provide additional gallery space 
within the present buildings. 
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B7 TH STBIST 


“ART FOR A SYNAGOGUE”: In Octo- 
ber, 1951, the Kootz Gallery exhibited 
a Motherwell mural, a Gottlieb curtain 
and a Ferber sculpture designed for 
Congregation B’nai Israel of Millburn, 
New Jersey. The current exhibition con- 
sists of pieces commissioned for Con- 
gregation Beth El of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, which, like the other syna- 
gogue, was designed by Percival Good- 
man. Motherwell and Gottlieb again 
contribute, but the sculptor this time 
is Ibram Lassaw. 

Lassaw has designed two large bronze 
candelabra and an eternal light—a char- 
acteristic cage-complex enclosing a 
cluster of calcite crystals. For the 
facade of the building, he has made a 
28-by-10-foot Pillar of Fire which re- 
sembles a flaming tree and which is 
represented in the exhibition by a 36- 
inch scale model. 

For the sanctuary of the synagogue 
Adolph Gottlieb has designed a 12- 
foot-square curtain—parallel bands of 
rough textured black and white fabrics 
alternating with folds of glowing red 
velvet. The curtain hangs beneath a 
great valance (also designed by Gott- 
lieb) which resembles a collage of quasi- 
symbolic shapes made of thick carpet- 
ing. Gold thread is woven throughout 
the surface of the valance, causing it 
to sparkle as if it were encrusted with 
seed pearls. In addition, Gottlieb has 
designed four tapestries to be set in 
recessed panels high above a door. On 
each of these, three bold conventional- 
ized motifs symbolize three of the holy 
days. All of this work has an almost 
Byzantine sumptuousness about it which 
contrasts with the lighter, more lyrical 
color and the simplicity of the rug 
Motherwell has designed. 

Motherwell’s rug measures 18-by-7- 
feet and will be hung from the ceiling 
of the chapel to the floor, extending 
beneath the reading table. Its basic 
design is spaciously geometric, with 
eagle and rose motifs and the names 
of the prophets and tribes of Israel set 
in the middle of solid-color areas. Black, 
white and blue, orange and deep rose 
are the colors Motherwell has used. 
The total effect of this work, the re- 
ligious feeling it implies and evokes, 


Loew: White Space Forms 











is serene, detached, rational—the re- 
ligious feeling of an intellectual man— 
whereas the quality of Gottlieb’s work 
is darker, more mystical and ritualistic. 
Motherwell has also been commissioned 
to paint the doors of the Ark, but this 
work is not shown. (Kootz, to June 6.) 

—J.F. 


NATHANIEL POUSETTE-DART: The 
title of this exhibition of 55 watercolors, 
“Nature—Abstraction,” suggests a phil- 
osophical latency in the work, a search 
for the essential beneath the visible. 
The papers are small; some are like 
miniatures. Several of them are ab- 
stractions, but the greater number are 
sensitively rendered transcriptions of 
visual experiences. The artist’s flair for 
decorative expression is marked in all 
of them, while even in the smallest, 
there is complete coherence of design. 

Circling figures on a beach, a Negro 
man opening his garden gate, piled-up 
wreckage after a storm, a woman seat- 
ed before her vegetable stand—these 
are all imaginative translations of real- 
istic scenes. But the single tree guard- 
ing the Pasture Entrance or the cluster 
of heavy foliage in Rest in Peace pos- 
sess a romantic, emotional note. 

In such abstractions as The Miracle, 
a resolution of black and whites, or in 
Peripheries, interweaving rhythms of 
lines and green amorphous forms, there 
seems to be a deliberate pursuit of the 
mystic content inherent in natural 
forms. (Passedoit, to June 6.)—M. B. 


MICHAEL LOEW: These are not, strict- 
ly speaking, neo-plastic paintings, al- 
though they are based on rhythmic dis- 
pensation of rectangular forms. Loew 
has brought to his work a deep sensi- 
bility to nature—its pauses and punc- 
tuations in landscape, for example— 
and each canvas bears some relation to 
a direct visual experience. Heavy im- 
pasto, visible brushwork, and varied 
textures contribute to the lyrical effect 
of the work. 

Among the dozen paintings on view, 
this reviewer would cite Abstraction, 
Florence, and Composition With Pale 
Yellows for their successful combination 
of geometric composition and gentle, 
poetic color. Large areas of warm white 
set off Loew’s pastel forms which move 
fluently back and forth in shallow 
space. (Fried, to June 13.)—D.A. 


AMERICAN ABSTRACT ARTISTS: 
When the group known by this name 
was formed in the middle ’30s, there 
were comparatively few abstract artists 
in this country and opportunities for 
those few to exhibit were limited. Since 
then, abstract art has grown apace 
and the term “abstract” is now used 
to describe so many kinds of painting 
that it no longer means much of any- 
thing. With public recognition of his 
contribution, the abstract artist had less 
need to join with his fellows in adopt- 
ing a common platform. 

During the past two years a failure 
of imagination has led some artists to 
return to figurative painting. The work 
of few, if any, of these men was ever 
really abstract; rather it was abstract- 
impressionist or expressionist work in 
which visible reality was “abstracted” 
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—simplified or essentialized. Neverthe- 
less, the trend they started has returned 
the pure abstract artist to the barri- 
cades, and perhaps it is time for the 
members of American Abstract Artists 
to close ranks and redefine their aims. 

Although few of the works in this 
annual spring exhibition meet a rigor- 
ous definition of abstract art, among 
the 50 on view, there is a handful of 
good paintings and one good piece of 
sculpture: Ibram Lassaw’s Tarazed. In 
this new piece, the bars of the little 
cages Lassaw piles up in space have 
softened, and now interweave and un- 
dulate. In Hyde Solomon’s painting, 
Thicket, lyrical spring colors dabbed 
in a rhythmic pattern across the canvas 
suggest fluttering leaves. Charmion 
Wiegand’s de Stijl painting, Chicago, 
1953, is one of her best recent works, 


Mason: In Threes, in American Abstract Artists (left). GorpIN: Rectangular No. 


bold, clean and exhilarating. Lewin Al- 
copley shows a bright thickly spotted 
non-objective composition which, en- 
larged, would make an excellent mural 
for a public building. Alice Mason, Her- 
bert Bayer and Florence Swift are 
effectively represented, as is John Von 
Wicht (with a canvas that is curiously 
suggestive of Tantric chakra paintings). 
(Hacker, to June 30.)—J. F. 


PAINTER-PRINTMAKERS: The 14 art- 
ists who form this group are already 
well-known individually. This is their 
first joint show, and it reveals their 
mutual interests in more than a tech- 
nical sense; all work in generally ab- 
stract terms. Their viewpoints, however, 
vary considerably, from the pure geo- 
metric elements of Alice T. Mason’s 
Magnetic Field to Kurt Seligmann’s 
surrealistic Beach Wind, with its fan- 
tastic images of pirate-like invaders. 
Gabor Peterdi’s landscapes are domin- 
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ated by winged creatures which seem 
to crackle and buzz, while Karl] Schrag 
contemplates imaginary lands and seas 
with greater equanimity. Louis Shan- 
ker’s Abstract Landscape is a hand- 
some color-woodblock, and Will Barnet’s 
Fine Friends and Eating Apples and 
Oranges are simple and pleasant. 

Other interesting contributions are 
made by Seong Moy, Ann Ryan, John 
von Wicht, Boris Marzo, Minna Citron, 
Jan Gelb, Worden Day, and Sue Fuller. 
(Stable, to June 20.)—S. F. 


SUE FULLER: The child’s game of 
cat’s cradle and the arithmetical buga- 
boo of “permutations and combinations” 
are both recalled by this artist’s string 
compositions. She has created a sur- 
prising variety of handsome, abstract 
linear patterns—color chords inter- 





spersed with a webbing of white, black 
or silver, encircling ovals and clusters 
of strands, tied at the center to spread 
out in triangles. All of the compositions 
are decorative, their intricate detail be- 
ing subordinated to design. 

Special commendation should be given 
to one composition of silver strands 
drawn into a _ horizontal arabesque 
against a black background. The show 
also includes a collage of amusing cut- 
outs from old Italian newspapers with 
a fringing of tram tickets, all welded 
into unified expression. (Schaefer, to 
June 5.)—M.B. 


SIDNEY GORDIN: In the two years 
that have passed since Gordin made his 
debut at the Peter Cooper gallery he 
has grown steadily. As yet few Ameri- 
can sculptors work in the de Stijl tradi- 
tion; of those who do, Gordin and the 
painter-sculptor Burgoyne Diller are 
easily the best. 


Gordin is not interested in subject 
matter; his art exists in the region be- 
tween music and geometry. It is an art 
of pure form, of exactly adjusted linear 
and planar relationships. He uses brass 
or steel rods to make needle-sharp 
“plus and minus” drawings in space. 
He builds towers of interpenetrating 
rectangles suspended at a 90-degree 
angle to a vertical axis and to each 
other, of rectangles stacked edge to 
edge, grouped in separate systems and 
interwoven like the voices of a fugue. 
Some of his constructions are entirely 
black; others are painted black and 
white or black and red to emphasize 
their three-dimensionality and the in- 
teraction of their parts. 

If Gordin’s sculpture belongs to the 
20th century, to the landscape of sky- 
scrapers and television aerials, it is 


6-52 (right). 


based upon a conception of art, an ideal 
of harmony, as ancient as it is modern. 
Gordin’s immediate ancestors may be 
Van Doesburg (rather than Vantonger- 
loo) and the constructivists, but his 
original ancestors are the temple build- 
ers of Greece and Egypt. (Borgenicht, 
to June 30.)—J.F. 


REGINALD MARSH: Commissioned as 
illustrations for books or magazine arti- 
cles and mainly carried out in pen and 
ink (with the exception of a group of 
litho crayons executed for Dreiser’s 
“Sister Carrie’) the drawings in this 
show reveal the long discipline that re- 
sults in a synchronization of the artist’s 
mind and hand. 

A superb craftsman, Marsh gives his 
drawings a compelling, sparkling vital- 
ity of line, without enhancements of 
tonal richness or color washes. Like 
Daumier, he is an artist and a humorist, 
probing the recesses of inner life, su- 
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blimating the trivial and commonplace 
with subtle characterization. As a ran- 
dom example, the depiction of the jury 
in the Jelke trial is a brilliant and a 
relentness seizure of a group of men, 
each given marked individuality of ex- 
pression and gesture. Unlike Hogarth, 
Marsh does not moralize, but presents 
situations with implacable veracity. 
(Jackson, June 8-26.)—M. B. 


NANCY GALANTIERE: Carried out 
with full brush in vehement colors 
startlingly set off by blacks, these paint- 
ings attest to an ability to organize in- 
tricate elements of design harmoniously. 
The relation of spatial intervals con- 
tributes markedly to the expressive 
freedom of the canvases. However dis- 
torted the representations of human 
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thatched hut. Each of his paintings is 
unified by a network of sensitive cal- 
ligraphy and enriched by glazed areas 
of theatrical color. (Village Art Center, 
to June 4.)—P.B. 


ARTHUR ZAIDENBERG: Best known 
as the author of a series of how-to-do-it 
books, Zaidenberg exhibits oils and 
gouaches of agitated groups of figures. 
His themes express the violence of con- 
temporary life. He consistently depicts 
groups of gesticulating figures around 
a central area such as a cafe, a gam- 
bling table, or the arena of a bullfight. 

The frenzied crowds attacking a bull 
in The Bullbaiters or carrying large 
idols in The Rescue are involved in 
some private drama. The key to the 
symbolism is withheld, yet the open 





GALANTIERE: St. George and the Dragon I 


figures or animals, the elemental struc- 
ture of natural forms is recognizable. 

The canvas St. George and the Dragon 
I is outstanding for its architectonic 
design. A romantic note is felt in such 
painting as Young Horse Listening or 
Mare in Springtime. Drawings and wa- 
tercolors in the show display sound- 
ness of forms and sometimes they have 
a greater clarity than the paintings of 
the same subjects. But freshness of 
vision and imaginative approach are 
discernible in all the work. (Grand 
Central Moderns, to June 13.)—M.B. 


LAYTON & TABUENA: These prize- 
winners of a recent juried competition 
are having concurrent solo shows. 
Margaret Layton’s crisp caseins are 
stylish arrangements of the severe sil- 
houettes of everyday objects softened 
by graceful curves of cordial bottles. 
Romeo V. Tabuena, a Philippine paint- 
er studying in New York, depicts the 
villages of his homeland. He finds ser- 
pentine rhythms in the horns of a 
carabao or in the curved roof of a 
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mouths and outflung limbs of the par- 
ticipants suggest that they are involved 
in situations of crisis. 

Zaidenberg’s gouaches are more dec- 
orative than his oils; some are almost 
cartoons. (A.A.A., to June 13.)—P.B. 


VENANCIO IGARTA: The exotic flora 
and fauna of the ink blot, in sage com- 
bination with thin washes of color, 
evoke jungles, fires and volcanic erup- 
tions in the watercolors of Igarta, an 
artist from the Philippines. 

It is difficult to tell whether the art- 
ist has exercised control or selection. 
If it is impossible to deny the fascina- 
tion of the result, especially in the case 
of Black Moon and Tap Roots, it must 
be admitted that a certain boredom 
develops in viewing 20 of these papers. 
The mechanics of the ink blot has only 
a limited interest. (Artisans, to June 
6.)—S. G. 


CICELY ATKINS: Emotional intensity 
pervades these paintings, suggesting 
that the artist felt a compulsion to set 


down her conceptions with spontaneity, 
flooding color over the surfaces of the 
canvases. Her impetuosity is especially 
marked in Spring’s Return, in which a 
cascade of lush foliage descends from 
a flexure of willow boughs. The Italian 
subjects—gardens, villas, interiors—pos- 
sess this same sensuous richness with 
greater coherence of design. But the 
paintings of mother and child seem 
more contrived than the other canvases, 
lacking their impression of spontaneity. 
(Artists’, June 4-26.)—M. B. 


ALEXANDRE ISTRATI: This Rouman- 
ian abstractionist has lived and exhib- 
ited in Paris since 1947. His first New 
York show consists of a group of paint- 
ings in which simple arrangements of 
geometric areas are embellished with 
rich textures. The tactile quality of sur- 
faces and the action of closely related 
colors give variety to the work. 

In some paintings palette knife 
strokes give a flaky effect to mosaic-like 
passages. Other canvases, such as the 
large Harmonie sur des Oranges, have 
softer, dappled surfaces. (Circle and 
Square, to June 5.)—P.B. 


BERMUDA ART ASSOCIATION: It 
must be the leisurely pace of the life 
in Bermuda that gives a vacation look 
to most of the oils and watercolors in 
this exhibition. Few of the members of 
the Bermuda Art Association are pro- 
fessionals. The exception is Hubert 
Holt, the association’s instructor. His 
two paintings, Femme au Pegnoir Rayé 
and Three Jugs, are serious works, al- 
though the juxtaposition of an abstract, 
tilted table and an illusionistic jug in 
his still-life is somewhat incongruous. 
(Grand Central, to June 10.)—P. B. 


SAM WEINIK: A mystical, richly col- 
ored vision of the world is presented in 
the work of Weinik. His watercolors, 
in which reds and blues predominate, 
are painted in a wet-paper technique. 
When this technique is not under con- 
trol, as is often the case here, a muddi- 
ness results; when it is, as in the case 
of Abandoned Quarry, an iridescence 
is achieved. 

Weinik’s monotypes are generally 
clearer in color and motif than his 
watercolors, and more attractive. Espe- 
cially so are Burden and Blessing; and 
Supplication, a swirling figure devel- 
oped in strokes of bright color, is ex- 
cellent. (Salpeter, to June 20.)—S.G. 


GEORGE LAINE: This 21 - year-old 
painter is the winner of last year’s com- 
petition for a one-man show at this 
gallery. Laine reveals unusual maturity 
in the restraint with which he handles 
simple figure studies. Blending the ro- 
mantic with the genre, he describes 
lumberjacks and berry pickers with 
wide areas of muted color. 

A particularly effective canvas is 
Mother and Son, with the mother bend- 
ing over a child who seems resigned to 
her embrace. (A.C.A., to June 6.)—P. B. 


RHEA BROWN: Fruits and landscapes 


‘are the subjects of Rhea Brown’s oils, 


watercolors and drawings. Often her 
[Continued on page 20] 
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Galleries: 


While many of the New York galleries 
are shut down for the summer, on 57th 
Street it is possible to see the work of 
more artists in July than in January. 
Reason: most of the galleries that re- 
main open stage summer group shows. 
Out-of-towners, by virtue of these show- 
ings, can catch up on the past season’s 
trends, and local people can see work 
by artists whose one-man shows they 
may have missed. 

Following are brief summaries of 
these seasonal surveys. Galleries are 
listed in alphabetical order. Other 
groups will be reviewed in the July 
issue. For a complete picture of the gal- 
lery group shows see the exhibition 
calendar on page 31. 


BABCOCK: A leading dealer in Ameri- 
can old masters shows a group of works 
by Homer, Ryder, Luks, Bellows and 
Prendergast, along with more recent 
American realist paintings, tempered 
most often by cubism. Represented in 
the latter group: Leo Manso, Martin 
Friedman, Irving Marantz, Henry Bot- 
kin and Sol Wilson. (To Aug. 31.) 


BARZANSKY: Basically realist paint- 
ings by relatively unknown Americans 
in a show enlivened by the presence of 
a lusty primitive, Victor Joseph Gatto. 
Among the exhibitors: Boris Solotareff, 
Robert Freiman, James A. Ernst and 
Cynthia Green. (To June 31.) 


CARSTAIRS: Georges Rouault along 
with such lesser French contempora- 
ries as Ret, Sicard and Chabaud. Of 
particular interest: a vibrant Gromaire 
watercolor which depicts a ship with 
all its mysterious rigging. (To June 19.) 


CIRCLE & SQUARE: Paintings and 
prints—mostly non-objective—by a cos- 
mopolitan group of contemporary art- 
ists. Parisians Serge Poliakoff, Nina 
Negri and Henry Goetz, and Mexican 
José Gutierrez show paintings; Terry 
Haas, Cyril and Kalinowski show prints. 
(To July 2.) 


CORONET: Views of Paris and en- 
virons by stylish French artists such as 
Claude Gourjon and LeCognic. (To 
Aug. 31.) 


DURLACHER: Lyricism and romanti- 
cism in new abstract and representa- 
tional work by American and British 
painters. Englishman Ben Nicholson 
and Americans Stephen Greene and 
Peter Blume are especially well repre- 
sented. Leonid, Edward Melcarth, Frank 
Duncan (of the U. S.) and Keith Vaug- 
han( of England) also show. (To July 
25.) 


EGGLESTON: In an annual event: semi- 
abstract oils by 11 aspiring Americans, 
among them Rose Weinberg, Franklin 
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Nichols, Nedda Arnova, Nicholas Kru- 
shenick and Norma Cross. (To June 30.) 


ESTE: About 80 French rococo draw- 
ings by Boucher, Fragonard, Pater and 
other master draftsmen. Also, some en- 
gaging anonymous works, small in for- 
mat. (To June 31.) 


FEIGL: In a gallery which concentrates 
on modern German expressionism and 
its European and American derivatives: 
fervid examples of the genre, including 
a rare wood sculpture by Kirchner, 
brilliantly colored oils by Bruno Kraus- 
kopf, two vehement paintings by Yoram 
Kaniuk and canvases by a Frenchman, 
Alexandre Garbell. (To June 30.) 


FOURTH STREET PRINT SHOP: 
Irony and humor in a guest show of 
work by more than 30 American print- 
makers. Among those _ represented: 
Frasconi, Peterdi, Ponce de Leon, Kut- 
tunen and Pierce. (To June 30.) 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE: Three Euro- 
pean expressionists—Oskar Kokoschka, 
Lovis Corinth and Egon Schiele—in a 
show of 25 paintings and drawings. 
Items of special merit: a particularly 
sensitive sanguine portrait by Kokosch- 
ka; Corinth’s late, almost abstract oil, 
The Birth of Venus, and a curious full- 
length portrait of an angular man by 
Schiele. (To June 30.) 


GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS: An al- 
most homogeneous selection of small, 
semi-abstract oils and watercolors by 
contemporary Americans, including city- 
scapes by Lamar Dodd, seascapes by 
Hazard Durfee, roofscapes by Arthur 
Osver and impressions of Cape Cod by 
Xavier Gonzalez. (June 15-July 31.) 


HARTERT: Paintings by a dozen vet- 
eran artists of this century, several no 
longer living. Among them, a John 
Noble portrait, a nude by Alfred Maurer 
and works by A. C. Goodwin and George 
Biddle. (To June 31.) 


HELLER: Paintings in recent American 
styles, with a pronounced leaning to- 
ward latter-day cubism. Roy Lichten- 
stein’s abstractions and Nicholas Vasi- 
lieff’s still-lifes are genial and colorful; 
Julio de Diego contributes oils, and 
Louis Bunce, watercolors. (To June 30.) 


KOTTLER: American artists of mod- 
est talents in a group which includes 
two outstanding abstractions by Harry 
Mathes as well as paintings by Eleanor 
Desmond, Mary Maisel, Dorothy Stan- 
ley and Gladys Schwarz. (To June 13.) 


LEVITT: Six little-known Americans 
show landscapes and fantasies in oil 
and watercolor. Exhibitors: Walter 
Kamys, George Manupelli, Phyllis Mark, 
































































CASSINARI: Nude 
At Valentin 


HoMER: Woman in Autumn Woods 
At Babcock 


JUNE EXHIBITION 


PAINTINGS and WATERCOLORS 
by 
19th and 20th CENTURY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


including examples by 


BLAKELOCK HOMER 
EAKINS LAWSON 
HENRI LUKS 
HASSAM TWACHTMAN 


and a group of 
contemporary artists 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





GARBELL (Paris), KANIUK 
KRAUSKOPF, VYTLACIL 


DERAIN, ENSOR, VLAMINCK 


NOLDE, KIRCHNER (Sculpture) 
thru July 26 


FEIGL GALLERY 


601 Madison Avenue, New York City 





THE 
ARTISANS GALLERY 
Watercolors by 


IGARTA 


Through June 6 
(Mon. through Sat., 10-5) 
32 West 58 St.. New York 


RICHARD Lithographs 


FLORSHEIM 


To June 6 


The CONTEMPORARIES 


959 MADISON AVENUE AT 75 STREET 


AMERICAN 
DRAWINGS ... thru June 19 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 
32 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





ETHEL e June 1-20 


SCHWABACHER 


e PAINTINGS 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLERY + 15 EAST 57 ST. 
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John Opper, Carolyn Prohaska and 
Raphael Rivera. (To June 31.) 


MATISSE: Some of the best known and 
most influential contemporary European 
and American artists—including Mir6, 
Giacometti, Dubuffet, Tanguy, Roszak 
and MacIver—in a show of paintings 
and sculpture. (To June 31.) 


MAYNARD WALKER: African sculp- 
ture juxtaposed with Mary Petty car- 
toons in a heterogeneous show which 
includes Korean and American primi- 
tives, French modern masters (Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Vuillard and Derain), and such 
unrelated Americans as Alden Weir, 
Kenneth Callahan and Doris Lee. (To 
June 30.) 


MIDTOWN: Isabel Bishop, Paul Cad- 
mus, Doris Rosenthal and other estab- 
lished American contemporaries show 
watercolors and oils of an essentially 
realist nature. Among excellent new 
items: William Palmer’s prismatic land- 
scape and a somber view of Venice by 
William Thon. (To June 27.) 


MILCH: Dealers exclusively in Ameri- 
can realist art of the 19th and 20th 
centuries, showing Eakins, Blakelock, 
Luks and their contemporaries in one 
gallery; Kroll, Robinson, Whorf, O’Hara 
and their contemporaries in another 
gallery. (To June 31.) 


NATIONAL ARTS CLUB: Predomi- 
nantly representational oils, watercol- 
ors and sculpture by members, in a 
summer-long show at Gramercy Park 
club headquarters. (To Sept. 7.) 


PERLS: Masters of this century, most 
of them French, in an assortment which 
includes two Picasso portraits and one 
by Modigliani, a Pascin nude and a 
Soutine landscape. (To July 3.) 


PETER COOPER: Young Americans, 
many of them alumni of Cooper Union, 
contribute paintings, sculpture and 
prints—mostly abstract—to a show ti- 
tled “30 Visions.’”’ Vincent Longo’s at- 
mospheric watercolor, Harold Paris’ 
aquatint and Sidney Gordin’s brass con- 
struction are noteworthy. (To Aug. 31.) 





ROKO: A Greenwich Village gallery’s 
annual brings forward some newer tal- 
ents, among them Carlo Faz of Chile, 
who shows a forceful painting of sinis- 
ter warriors; John Gillespie, with a 
lyrical neo-plastic canvas; Joseph del 
Valle, and Walter Parker. Among the 
better-known exhibitors: Herbert Kal- 
lem, Louise Nevelson, Beauford De- 
laney. (To June 31.) 


SAIDENBERG: French and American 
abstract and romantic paintings of re- 
cent years in an extremely congenial 
residential setting. New to the gallery: 
Parisian artists Manessier and Magnelli. 
Others exhibiting: Salemme and Avery. 
(To June 31.) 


SERIGRAPH: Norwegian serigraphers 
show more than 30 prints in styles rang- 
ing from the super-real to the abstract. 
In an adjacent gallery: new American 
works by members of the Serigraph 
Society, among them William Boughton, 
Syd Fossum, Warrington Colescott and 
James McConnell. (To June 29.) 


TIBOR DE NAGY: One of New York’s 
youngest galleries shows a group of 
young expressionists. Dwight Ripley 


displays careful drawings, and Harry 
Jackson, an excellent landscape and sev- 
eral small canvases in high-keyed color. 
Among the other works: a vigorous 
Seated Figure by Elaine DeKooning, 
an interior by Fairfield Porter and a 
still-life by Jane Freilicher. (To June 
13.) 


VALENTIN: One of New York’s most 
enterprising galleries shows more than 
six works each by five contemporary 
artists—two Americans, an Englishman, 
a Belgian and an Italian. Reg Butler, 
young British welder-sculptor, shows 14 
metal pieces. Bruno Cassinari, Milanese 
painter, shows semi-abstract still-lifes 
and rubicund nudes. Jan Cox, a Belgian, 
is a symbolist painter, as is the Ameri- 
can, Alton Pickens; another American, 
Irving Kriesberg, paints flocks of birds 
and sheep. (To June 19.) 


VIVIANO: Drawings and paintings by 
younger Italians, post-cubists who have 
played a large part in Italy’s recent 
renaissance, and by Americans of the 
same generation but of a more romantic 
genre. Italians Afro, Birolli, Cremonini 
and Morlotti show oils; Mirko shows 
sculpture. Joseph Glasco, Kay Sage and 
Carlyle Brown are among the Ameri- 
cans. (To July 25.) 


WILDENSTEIN: One of New York’s 
best appointed galleries shows land- 
scapes of France from the 17th to 20th 
century. Views are by Claude Lorrain, 
Hubert Robert, Fragonard, Monet, Pis- 
sarro, Renoir, Berthe Morisot and 
others. (To July 31.) 


57th Street 
[Continued from page 18] 
pictures seem like windows opening 
upon pleasant vistas. She takes few 
liberties with natural form, but height- 
ens color occasionally for more dramatic 
atmosphere. Her studies of fruit, effec- 
tively placed upon the canvas, are more 
decoratively conceived. All are direct 
statements, painted with vigorous, con- 
troled brushwork. (Hugo, to June 6.) 
—S.F 


MANOLO PASCUAL: In his metal 
sculpture Pascual relies on linear boun- 
daries to describe the stance of a tri- 
umphant toreador or a conquering fish- 
erman. Where he introduces a solid 
metal area, as in the thigh of a nude, 
his work assumes more sculptural qual- 
ity. But too often these elegant figures 
seem to be drawings translated. (Schae- 
fer, to June 24.)—D. A. 


AARON KAMENY: In his first New 
York showing, Aaron Kameny presents 
a group of sensitive abstract gouaches. 
The dusty pinks and grey-blues that 
Kameny often uses are reminiscent of 
early Picasso. Subject matter ranges 
from Sculptured Group, a composition 
of amorphous figures against a high 
horizon, to Abstraction with Black 
Square, a restrained cubist still-life 
with a complex center and open edges. 
(Collins, to June 8.)—P.B. 


BEATRICE FRIED: Sometimes Beatrice 
Fried’s paintings are merely decorative; 
sometimes they attain a deeper, more 
intense expression. Their linear struc- 
ture is always their greatest asset, al- 
though their color is often rich. Essen- 
tially Miss Fried is a draftsman, still 
searching for a consistent form in which 
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to state her human themes. The most 
effective paintings in her show are 
Sympathy Sought and Worship of the 
Moon. (Creative, to June 13.)—S. F. 


ROBERT DE NIRO: Heavy brushing, 
somber color, and a strong sense of 
drama are combined in this young ex- 
pressionist’s paintings. De Niro’s figures 
are large, general, brought close to the 
spectator—but the people he depicts 
are inaccessible, tragic in the pose they 
hold for the world. 

In his still-lifes De Niro conveys emo- 
tional values by means of ambiguity: 
all forms can be interpreted on several 
levels; and space is treated in various 
perspectives. (Egan, to June 6.)—D.A. 


AIZER & MINTER: Out of corrugated 
layers of underpainting, Alex Aizer’s 
figures emerge like images seen through 
wiped areas of misty windows. Too 
ghostly and insubstantial to have strong 
emotional impact, they are dominated 
by their frames. 

Robert Minter arranges deeply satur- 
ated colors into bold patterns, recreat- 
ing themes from his environment as 
simple areas which convey a sense of 
space and atmosphere. The strong geo- 
metry of his work is arrived at through 
the intuition rather than the intellect. 
(Creative, to June 13.)—S.F. 


SLAVA SADLOWSKA: Command of 
both oils and pastels, and obvious ap- 
preciation of their resources for pic- 
torial expression, are evidenced in this 
show. There is no suggestion of botani- 
cal definition in the simplified freedom 
of the flower pieces in oils. Yet they 
suggest the character of each flower— 
the rich substances of full blown roses, 
the crispness of tulip petal and sprang- 
ling thrusts of apple blossoms. 

The figure pieces in pastel reveal a 
precise sense of form as well as effec- 
tive placement. This skillful delinea- 
tion of Polish refugee children, how- 
ever, is not so impressive as the sense 
of fervid inner life that gives this por- 
traiture a poignant appeal. Sensibility 
and reticence are blended in the render- 
ing of these wistful figures. (Chapellier, 
June 3-16.)—M. B. 


HANS GUGGENHEIM: Guggenheim 
came to America five years ago. His 
impressions of it recall George Grosz’ 
drawings of Germany after World War 
I. But where Grosz’ incisive draftsman- 
ship created a convincing pictorial form 
for his bitter interpretations, Guggen- 
heim’s paintings tend toward caricature 
rather than deeply moving characteriza- 
tion, and so they seem thin and illus- 
trative. (Creative, to June 13.)—S.F. 


IVORY SCULPTURE: Twenty - seven 
sculptors have participated in this ex- 
hibition-competition which is dominated 
by a Lachaise Acrobat, naturally hors 
concours. (For prizes see page 26.) All 
the sculptures are in ivory, and the 
usual form in which this precious ma- 
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terial is available has imposed a long, 
thin shape on most of the objects. Three 
conventional figures by Gwynneth Holt 
and an elegant little construction by 
Hamish Macpherson, both of whom re- 
ceived honorable mentions, show a deli- 
cate, loving technique that does justice 
to the material. 

But it is Milton Hebald, a _ prize- 
winner, who exhibits the best piece; his 
Reflection is a firm figure study and a 
rich display of the character of ivory. 
(Carlebach, to July 31.)—S.G. 


SHELLHASE: Primarily a newspaper 
illustrator, Shellhase shows sketches of 
such subjects as Toscanini conducting, 
and the communist trials under Judge 
Medina. A few rural watercolors—dry 
and poorly drawn—are also included in 
this show. (Chapellier, to June 24.) 
—D. A. 


CREATIVE ART ASSOCIATES: This 
large and lively group included more 
than 100 paintings and almost 20 pieces 
of sculpture. Most of the exhibitors 
work in a totally or partially abstract 
style. Notable paintings were: Willborg 
Bjorck’s Facade, with its fragments of 
pale, pastel color arranged with tact 
and finesse; Lenita Manry’s Bronze 
Forest, a rhythmic interplay of delicate 
sprigs of foliage, and Arthur Sappé’s 
large abstraction No. 235, in which an 
irregular grid of dirty white suggests 
the ruins of an ancient city. 

Among: the sculpture, Louise Nevel- 
son’s chunky Modern Dance Form and 
Alfred Van Loen’s sinuous Cat were 
outstanding. (Riverside.)—P. B. 


HELEN BEATTY CLARKE: A Califor- 
nia painter who recently exhibited for 
the first time in New York, Miss Clarke 
specializes in academic landscapes of 
desert locales. Most effective are her 
paintings of the smoke trees that grow 
in the arid valleys near Palm Springs. 
Her attempts to depict irrigated areas 
seem less successful; the greens in them 
are harsh, lacking the dusty tonalities 
that give character to the desert scenes. 
(Ferargil.)—P. B. 


DODD & KATZ: Two figurative paint- 
ers varied the customary fare of this 
gallery. 

Lois Dodd paints without resorting 
to cliché or mannerism, a rarity at the 
moment. She attempts to make a com- 
plete picture, using a variety of forms 
and the whole color scale. Since she is 
a natural colorist and knows how to 
handle a brush, her canvases are lively, 
plastic and fresh in color and pattern. 
Notable in this exhibition were Maine 
Landscape No. 3 and Staten Island 
Ferry. 

A more stylized painter is Alex Katz. 
His preferred method is to cover his 
canvas with a yellow-green drawing 
which he fills in with color, often leav- 
ing a good deal of white showing. Once 
over the course seems to be enough for 
Katz; he never reworks his canvases. 

[Continued on page 24) 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 


Question and Answer 


[Letters from readers occasionally pro- 
vide topics for discussion in Mr. Mayer’s 
columns; but many of these readers’ 
letters contain specific questions which 
can be answered briefly. Below, in ques- 
tion and answer form, are some recent 
inquiries together with Mr. Mayer’s re- 
plies. He suggests that, despite the brev- 
ity of his answers, since the following 
questions (and others which will appear 
next issue) are recurrent ones, they 
appear to have considerable interest and 
importance.—Eb.] 


Q. Since great permanence is claimed 
for encaustic painting, and beeswax is 
supposed to be one of the most enduring 
paint materials, why do you object to 
wax in painting mediums? 


A. The classic, pure encaustic process 
is successful and durable, taken by it- 
self; but when wax is used in complex 
mixtures with linseed oil, the dry films 
scarcely ever have the necessary hard- 
ness or toughness to withstand normal 
wear and tear. In this respect, they are 
usually much inferior to true encaustic. 
This remark applies to the special me- 
diums with which artists experiment 
from time to time; it does not apply to 
commercial oil colors in which a minute 
amount of wax is occasionally used as 
a modifying ingredient or plasticizer. 


Q. How good are the new plastic paints 
and for what kind of work are they best 
suited ? 


A. The materials which artists today 
lump under the term “plastic paints” 
comprise a miscellaneous group of sub- 
stances of varying properties; all they 
have in common are synthetic resins. 
During the past year, in laboratory and 
studio, I have been testing a number 
of these—both the ready-made products 


* that are sold to artists and those that 


are available only in the raw or resin 
form. I am not prepared to base many 
opinions on the results obtained so far. 

None of the commercial “plastic 
paints” has yet been offered with a 
statement of contents or even a hint 
as to the class of resin that it contains 
(except an occasional clear picture var- 
nish made of one or another of the 
acrylics). In this connection I am not 
too happy about the use of the term 
“plastic paints.” “Plastic” is an apt 
enough word to use in reference to 
Lucite combs or Bakelite table-tops or 
any of the molded, extruded or cast 
products with which we are all familiar; 
but according to its definition (see 
“About Resins,” ArT Dicest, October, 
1952), oil paint is just as much of a 
plastic as anything else. The term 
“plastic” used in this sense means prac- 
tically nothing. Very likely, it is good 
merchandising to take advantage of 
the public’s high regard for the valuable 
properties and the modernity of these 
materials we call plastics; but in view 
of the expected future development of 
so-called “plastic paints,” we should be 
given some inkling as to what class of 
material they contain. 





by Ralph Mayer 


At any rate, the development of paint 
names and usage is unforseeable, and 
eventually “plastic paint” may be the 
artists’ designation for all liquid coat- 
ing materials that contain synthetic 
resins (except the cellulosic group which 
probably will continue to be known as 
lacquer or Duco, a trademark name 
which has taken root). 

I do not want to give the impression 
that I oppose or am critical of improved 
paints made of modern materials. On 
the contrary, for some time I have been 
discussing our great need for materials 
to replace or augment those we have 
inherited from Rembrandt; however, I 
am not enthusiastic about the prema- 
ture adoption of materials which sup- 
posedly have all the virtues that mod- 
ern technological advances permit, but 
which have not had adequate scientific 
research and testing under the specific 
requirements of the artist-painter. 


Q. What special instructions or rules 
are there for the handling of prepared 
“plastic paints” ? 


A. “Plastic paints” have been available 
for too short a time for any standards 
or tradition to have developed out of 
them, to say nothing of rules concern- 
ing the effects of various methods of 
handling upon their adhesion and gen- 
eral permanence. If the paints which 
contain synthetic resins have any one 
manipulative property incommon, apart 
from fast drying, those I have tried so 
far seem to build up to an all-over 
homogeneous mass as compared with 
the older paints which seem to retain 
more of their separate layer formation. 
In other words, if an artist tries to 
scrape down a “plastic paint,” it’s all 
or nothing. 

At the moment—and this is subject 
to further experiment—it appears to be 
better to place minimum quantities of 
“plastic paint’ on the palette and to 
replenish often, rather than allow large 
gobs to accumulate. This is not just to 
avoid waste from hardening. It seems 
that the quicker “plastic paints” get 
from container to canvas, the better 
they adhere; because some of their ad- 
hesive quality may be wasted if the 
fresh material is allowed to remain too 
long upon the palette, the first sticky 
or adherent stage of drying should oc- 
cur while the paint is on the canvas. 
So far, neither the water dispersions of 
acrylin, styrene or vinyl polymers nor 
the oil-type resinous tube colors have 
been found to be as adaptable as oil 
colors to sensitive or delicate handling. 


Q. Are there any modern or synthetic 
materials which can be added to regular 
oil colors (such as those used by a por- 
trait painter) to retard the drying of 
the paint? I find oil of cloves erratic 
and hard to control. 


A. Yes, there are all sorts of retarded 
and anti-skinning agents, but few have 
been tested or proven safe for the de- 
gree of permanence required by artists. 
My best recommendation at present is 
pine oil. 
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committee on art education 


sponsored by the museum of modern art 


a national professional organization for teachers and students 
representing all levels of education 





TV and Children’s Creativity 


It would be more than easy for the 
writer to begin this article by cheer- 
fully and proudly describing the many 
benefits which little folks may derive 
from TV, especially if he were thinking, 
in ivory tower terms, of his own or 
several similar creative art activity 
television programs. But since it is ob- 
vious that constructive educational pro- 
grams are nothing more than momen- 
tary visual flickers compared to other 
varieties of TV fare which children 
watch, it is first necessary to be less 
cheerful, less proud, and more realistic. 

Television is doing a lot to our 
children’s creative growth. But most of 
what it is doing to our children (and 
to us) is not good. Many TV programs 
are injurious to the creative growth of 
children; some of them, such as the 
popular crime and horror shows which 
many children are allowed to stay up 
and watch or (in the case of stations 
with little conscience) which children 
can watch right after school actually 
have adverse effects upon children’s 
weight, sleep, and school grades (ac- 
cording to a report of the American 
Medical Association). 

Probably one of the most harmful 
TV programs, as far as creative art 
educators are concerned, is one in 
which a performer encourages viewers 
to copy his step-by-step drawings of 
houses, figures, and various scenes. This 
program, viewed by thousands of chil- 
dren in many cities, directly and know- 
ingly contradicts the philosophy and 
practices of art teachers throughout 
the country. It has been sharply criti- 
cized in a resolution voted upon by the 


“Howard Conant is a professor of art in the 
State University College for Teachers at 
Buffalo, is the moderator of WBEN-TV’'s 
“Fun to Learn About Art,” and is an asso- 
ciate council member of the Committee on 
Art Education. 
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Committee on Art Education, yet, like 
the crime shows, it continues to be 
televised and even extended to addi- 
tional local stations in a TV network. 

Do programs of this type continue 
because TV station administrators have 
little conscience or no children of their 
own? or because, like “good business- 
men,” they can subdue their consciences 
during working hours? 

When an organization of 1,200 of the 
country’s leading art educators sends a 
resolution to the administrator of a 
large TV network condemning a pro- 
gram because it is “destructive to the 
creative and mental growth of children” 
yet the program continues to be tele- 
vised because of the viewers’ “popular 
demand” for it, there seems to be little 
doubt about the intentions of those 
who are responsible for the program. 
This can be said in spite of the fact 
that in this case the TV station admin- 
istrator who received the resolution of- 
fered some members of the Committee 
an opportunity to televise a series of 
constructive educational programs. Util- 
izing this opportunity, several members 
of the Committee are currently present- 
ing a series of outstanding creative art 
activity programs for children; but the 
fact that a harmful program continues 
to be shown cannot be thus overlooked. 
Imagine the confusion of a child who 
on one program hears an apparently 
sincere, genial adult ask him not to 
copy but to think up his own ways of 
drawing or painting various objects, 
and then a bit later, on another pro- 
gram, hears another apparently sincere, 
genial adult tell him to copy every line 
the “teacher” draws! 

It would seem that any program 
which will draw and maintain an ‘aud- 
ience and will continue to make money 
for a sponsor will continue to be tele- 
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vised regardless of professional criti- 
cism. There are, of course, a few not- 
able exceptions where TV station ad- 
ministrators sense fully their responsi- 
bility for the welfare of children as 
well as adults in their viewing audiences. 
These administrators are often willing 
to make less money for themselves and 
their sponsors in order that their en- 
tire TV schedule may be composed of 
genuinely entertaining and construc- 
tively educational programs. 

It is imperative that administrators 
of mass communication media assume 
at least a portion of their responsibility, 
and eliminate material they know to 
be harmful to children, regardless of 
the letters of protest from TV-equipped 
corner saloons in all parts of the coun- 
try. In cases where they fail to recog- 
nize this need and do something about 
it, parents, teachers, community groups, 
and national professional organizations 
must carry their objections to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
(Washington 25, D. C.) and to their 
representatives in congress. 

Looking at the cheerful side of the 
picture, there is no question about the 
limitless, constructive, educational pos- 
sibilities of TV. It could become the 
most powerful stimulant to creative 
growth yet devised by man. Educational 
television programs on some local sta- 
tions have made great strides in the 
development of children’s creative abil- 
ities. This has been verified by evalua- 
tion of hundreds of pieces of mail-in 
work and letters, audience surveys, and 
the reaction of parents, teachers, and 
interested community groups. Educa- 
tional TV programs such as “Adven- 
tures in Art” sponsored by station 
WOI-TV in Ames, Iowa, “Everyone’s 
an Artist” sponsored by station WPTZ 
in Philadelphia, “Fun to Learn About 
Art” (see illustration) sponsored by 
station WBEN-TV in Buffalo, and 
“Through the Enchanted Gate” spon- 
sored by station WNBT in New York 
are primarily concerned with the crea- 
tive growth of children. 

In TV programs of this type, children 
work creatively in various media under 
the guidance of an artist-teacher who 
is familiar with their total educational 
needs as well as their art interests. 
Whenever possible, children themselves 
demonstrate various ways of using art 
media. Viewers at home or in school 
are repeatedly urged to think for them- 
selves, to do their own work in their 
own way, and to send samples of their 
work for the moderator to discuss on 
a subsequent program. Every effort is 
made to follow the needs and interests 
of children of various ages, and it has 
been found that this can be successfully 
accomplished without the need to copy 
someone else’s work. Let us hope that 
creative art activity programs will soon 
be televised in all parts of the country 
so that a widespread “popular demand” 
may develop for TV programs which 
actually foster rather than impede chil- 
dren’s creative growth. 
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When they are successful, as in Yellow 
Still-Life and Interior, they are elegant 
and sunny; when not, they lapse into 
decorativeness. (Tanager.)—S. G. 


HSIEN-CHI TSENG: Born in China and 
currently a research fellow at the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, Tseng re- 
vives ancient watercolor tradition in 
his paintings. Rarely departing from 
decorative modes, Tseng represents jade, 
plums, mist, kingfishers and tigers with 
the loose brushing and summary tech- 
nique of. the classical Chinese masters. 
(Kennedy, to June 12.)—D. A. 


ARTHUR SUDLER: Most of the water- 
colors and several of the small oils in 
Arthur Sudler’s recent show were mod- 
est landscape and still-life vignettes. 
Sudler is sentimental in his handling 
of The French Veil, a figure study with 
a veil of lacy, pen strokes; he is vigor- 
ous in a tumultuous winter landscape, 
Ski Tow. His best works combine land- 
scape and still-life. In these, glasses 
and bottles are placed in front of deep 
vistas, with the sky or the sea reflecting 
on their shiny surfaces. (Ferargil.) 
—P. B. 


WOMEN ARTISTS ANNUAL: The 61st 
annual of the National Association of 
Women Artists was a large affair which 
included work in all media and in all 
esthetic directions. Separate juries for 
each medium awarded many prizes and 
honorable mentions to competent realis- 
tic and semi-abstract work. For a list 
of prizewinners, see page 26. 

Several outstanding oils escaped the 
notice of the juries: Vera Andrus’ 
classically composed House on a Cove, 
Eve Glendenin’s abstract-expressionist 
Pink Rhythms and Doris Seidler’s Coas- 
tal Theme No. 2, with its chunks of 
juicy pigment regulated by a rectilinear 
structure. Among the watercolors, the 
liveliest was Rita Leff’s Adventure in 
Space, with transparent planes acti- 
vated by free-swinging curves in a cen- 
tral suggestion of a figure. 

Two of the sculptors seemed par- 
ticularly deserving of their prizes: 
Louise Nevelson’s massive The Ancient 
Figure and Ellen Key-Oberg’s Bio- 
Morphic Being are both substantial 
pieces. Barbara Leckberg’s Related Fig- 
ures, a pyramid of graceful acrobats 
in steel, regrettably was overlooked by 
the jury. (National Academy.)—P. B. 


ARNOLD SINGER: The flat surfaces, 
pure color and precise. placement of ob- 
jects in Arnold Singer’s paintings re- 
flect his concern with an idyllic world 
of grace and understatement. All areas 
in his work are made positive, so that 
in such paintings as Red on Red there 
is no opening up of space behind the 
plants in scarlet pots, and forms push 
against each other on the picture plane. 


[Continued on page 28] 


FOR SALE 


Well established Art School 
in Philadelphia 


Easy Terms 


For information write BOX 53-2 
Art Digest @ 116 East 59 St., N. Y. 22 


The Art Digest 
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ASK FOR 


THE 
WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
SELLING 
‘PALETTE 


IN THE VEW 
RED, WHITE and BLUE 
DISPLAY 


At All Art Material Counters 


BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 








PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


Write today for 
fel i aad 


aD 
eee 


Send your name, address and 10¢ 
to cover cost of mailing to 


E.H.& A.C. FRIEDRICHS CO.., since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN ST., NEW YORK 12, W. Y. 





Available at All Good Art Shops 


CANSON 


"MI -TEINTES” 


The Remarkable Colored Paper 
TEMPERA - CASEIN - PASTEL 
THE MORILLA CO., New York 10, N. Y. 








JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 
“Everything for the Artist” 





June, 1953 








PRINTS 
by Dore Ashton 


Dallas Launches an Annual 


Dallas has made an effective move to 
promote contemporary printmaking with 
its First Annual National Print Exhibi- 
tion, opening June 7 at the Dallas Mu- 
seum. The annual, which features a 
$1,000 commission prize, 10 $100, and 
10 $50 purchase prizes, drew more than 
1,000 prints from 600 artists, and will 
be circulated throughout the country. 

Jurors Henry S. Francis (Cleveland 
Museum print curator), Janet Turner 
(printmaker and professor) and Wor- 
tham Collins (Dallas collector), in state- 
ments for the press, commented on the 
high quality of experimental works 
submitted; they awarded more than 
half the prizes to advanced printmakers. 

Top commission award of the show, 
selected in a popular vote by Dallas 
Print Society members, went to Los 
Angeles artist Howard Bradford for a 
serigraph representing birds. Five of 
the 10 $100 prizes were serigraphs, 
most of them by printmakers from the 
West Coast. The remaining awards were 
divided among several media and styles 
ranging from John Paul Jones’ non- 
objective intaglio to Louis Lozowick’s 
realistic lithograph. (For a complete 
list of prizes see page 26.) 

All the jurors specifically commented 
on the dearth of inspired representa- 


‘ tional work among the entries. Janet 


Turner pointed out the “lack of good 
draftsmanship and interpretive quali- 
ties.” However, the consensus of opin- 
ion seemed to be that this show is an 
important and stimulating event for 
western print enthusiasts. 


PRINT NOTES 


Washington, D. C.: Japanese prints 
from the 18th to 20th centuries are on 
view at the George Washington Univer- 
sity Library through June. These 52 
prints were collected by Robert E. Scud- 
der in Japan. Among 18th-century art- 
ists are Masanobu, Utamaro and Kori- 
usai. The 19th century is represented 
with more than 25 prints by Hiroshige; 
the 20th, with works of Hiroshi Yoshida 
and Mokochu Urushibara. 


Washington, D. C.: An exhibition of 
woodcuts by Antonio Frasconi, on view 
at the Smithsonian Institution through 
June 29, is a sampling of the large 
Frasconi exhibition scheduled for circu- 
lation by the Smithsonian’s Circulating 
Exhibition Service. Called a “remark- 
ably productive printmaker,” Uruguay- 
born Frasconi has turned out more than 
260 editions of woodcuts since his ar- 
rival in the United States in 1943. This 
show ranges from his early black-and- 
whites which deal mostly with the life 
of the Uruguayan peasant, to recent 
rich color impressions of the United 
States. 


New York, New York: An exhibition and 
sale of religious graphics is being held 
at the Judson Memorial Church on 
Washington Square through June 7. 
Among artists represented are Rouault, 
Chagall, Dali, Kollwitz and Miro. 


Arthur Brown & Bro’s. Encyclopedia 
of Art and Drawing supplies! 
An indispensable reference 
and purchasing guide to: 

* Artists Supplies 

* Drafting & Drawing Materials 
* Papers, Boards, Pads 

* Airbrushes & Compressors 

* Craft Materials & Plastics 

* Picture Frames 

and hundreds of other art essentials 
FREE: Write on your letterhead— 


® you'll receive this valuable 
catalog at no charge. saith 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. Inc. 
2 West 46th St. New York 19 NY 


Headquarters. 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

CADMIUM YELLOWS 


an. 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, ING 
205 Fulton Street New York City 





ART SUPPLIES 


At Reasonable Prices 
Ce ge a Se le eee ; 9.95 
ae eer 15.00 
Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (ar. 11th St.) New York 3 














JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 










HONOR ROLL 





(Below ArT Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


*Ginzel, Roland, intag., $50 A.I.D. Prize 

*Haas, Hildegarde, woodcut, $50 Olmstead-Kirk 
Prize 

*Jones, John Paul, intag., $50 Contemp. House 
& McLean Gallery Prize 

*Laursen, Thomas, serig., $50 Sawyer Prize 

*Lozowick, Louis, litho., $50 Henson Co. Prize 

*Mess, George Jo, intag., $50 Sears-Roebuck 
Prize 

*More, Loraine, intag.. $50 Titche-Goettinger 
Co. Prize 

*Rogalski, Walter, intag., $50 Wilson Co. Prize 


Caesar, Doris, sculp.. NAWA anonymous prize 
Goitein, Olga, sculp., Peabody Prize 
Shuller, Greta, sculp., Sculpture House Prize 
Ente, Lily, sculp., hon. mention 

Dryfoos, Nancy, sculp., hon. mention 
Bleibtreu, Helen, w.c.. NAWA Medal 
Oliver, Jane, w.c., Gaisman Prize 

Pelletier, Doris, w.c., Law Prize 

Matson, Greta, w.c., Hamm Prize 

Cole, Ann, w.c., Peterson Prize 

Squarey, Jerry, w.c., Grumbacher Prize 
Davidson, Lillian M., pastel, Grumbacher Prize 


Carlebach Gallery Ivory Carving 
Competition, New York 


Ansell, Nora, $100 prize 
Gross, Chaim. $100 prize 
Hebald, Milton, $100 prize 
Wulf, Peter Lipman, $100 prize 
Long, William J., $100 prize 


Delaware Watercolor Exhibition, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Wyeth, Andrew, w.c. $70 prize 

Andrews. Julia, w.c. $35 prize 

Stan, Walt, w.c. hon. mention 

Chase, Sidney M., w.c. hon. mention 
Thomas, H. Reynolds, Jr.. drwg. $10 prize 
Bloom, Hilarie, drwg. hon. mention 

Von Duyke. Harrison, drwg. hon. mention 
Andrews. Julia, etch. $10 prize 
Whitehill, Clayton, woodcut hon. mention 
Tate, Florence E., etch. hon. mention 


Dallas First National Annual Print 
Exhibition, Texas 


Bradford, Howard, serig., $1,000 Print’ Soc. 
Commission 

*Bradford, Howard, serig., $100 Print Soc. 
Prize 

*Chesney, Lee, intag., $100 Neiman-Marcus 
Prize 

*Corita, Sister Mary, serig.. $100 Hopkins Prize 

*Gershgoren, Milton, serig., $100 Gooch Me 
morial Prize 

*Goldstein, Milton, intag., $100 Natl. Geo- 
physical Corp. Prize 

*Kuntz, Roger, serig., $100 Karcher and Prather 
Prize 

*Meeker, Dean, serig., $100 Harris Co. Prize 

Milius, Winifred, woodcut, $100 Blanks Co. 
Prize 

*Robathan, Robert, litho.. $100 Zonne Memo- 
rial Prize 

*Steg, J. L., intag., $100 Foster and Harris 
Prize 

*Charlot, Jean, litho., $50 Sanger Prize 

*Citron, Minna, intag., $50 Heyser Prize 


TWO NEW PRODUCTS 
for USE ete 


aN 
to ai x 


MATVAR #53 


A mat finish for varnished or 
unvarnished paintings. Ready 
for use. Fast drying. May be 
overpainted. Flexible, non- 
yellowing transparent film. 
Will not change tonal values. 
Excellent durable protection color, 
for paintings and murals. 


is the 
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RESIN OIL PAINTING 
MEDIUM #789 


For delightful buttery brush 
response, luminous translucent 
and rich opaque colors. This 
ideal oil painting 
medium. Prepared concentrate 
for dilution with turpentine. 
Tests indicate retention of 
lasting durability, 
and permanence. 


In 2\%-oz., 8-oz., 16-0z., and 32-oz. bottles 
Technical data, on request. 
At your Artist Material Dealer 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
[tb RR RRR ARES SS 


Anderson, Genevieve, w.c., hon. mention 
Turner, Janet, w.c., hon. mention 
Richards, Glenora, miniature, NAWA Medal 
Boardman, Rosina Cox, miniature, hon. mention 
Hildebrandt, Cornelia E., miniature, hon. mention 
Priest, Hartwell, print, NAWA Medal 
*Unwin, Nora S., print, anonymous prize 
Ranson, Nancy, print, Clendenin Prize 
McKinnie, Miriam, print, Droege Memorial Prize 
Clark, Margaret. print, Barstow Prize 
Erlanger, Elizabeth, print, NAWA anonymous 
prize 
Andrus, Vera, print, hon. mention 
Gerardia, Helen, print, hon. mention 


AUCTIONS 


First Annual Kaywoodie Pipe Sculpture 
Competition, New York 


Weistrop, Elizabeth N., $1,000 Ist prize 
Quattrocchi, Edmondo, $500 2nd prize 
Kiselewski, Joseph, $250 3rd prize 
Hoffman, Malvina, $100 Ist hon. mention 
Gross. Chaim, $100 Ist hon. mention 
Derujinsky, Gleb, $100 Ist hon. mention 
Schmitz, Carl, $100 Ist hon. mention 
Lentelli, Leo, $100 Ist hon. mention 
Fleri, Joseph, 3rd hon. mention 


Hartford Society of Women Painters, Inc., 
25th Annual, Connecticut 


Coniff, Estelle, w.c., $25 Stanley Prize 
Lane, Elisabeth, w.c., $25 Green Memorial Prize 
McShea, Peggy, oil, $25 Pitkin Prize June 4 & 5, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. A 
Weber, Mary, oil, $10 Burns Prize sale of ornamental garden & terrace furniture, 
Kelsey, Dorothea, oil, $10 Gale Prize sculpture & decorative objects belonging to Mrs. 
Day, J.. hon. mention William C. Breed, Brookville, L. I., (sold by 
Crosby, Marinka, hon. mention her order) & the property of other owners. 
Feature sculpture pieces include a bronze gar- 
National Association of Women Artists 61st Pn ee ys oo ae - 
Annual Exhibition, New York MacMonnies, & a set of four lead garden statu- 
ettes of the Seasons. There is also a fine selec- 
tion of wrought iron garden gates & monastery 
bells, cast iron figural hitching posts, lighting 
fixtures & other decorations. Exhibition current. 


June 10, 11 & 12, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
Woltman, Nancy, oil, Klinger Prize ies. A sale of country house furniture & decora- 
Craig, Nancy Ellen, oil, Karasick Portrait Prize tions, Georgian & other silver & Sheffield plate, 
Buller, Audrey, oil, Arlen Still-Life Prize old English porcelain, table china & glass, & 
Rosendale, Harriet, oil, Markell Portrait Prize oriental & domestic carpets belonging to Clar- 
Hoyt, Dorothy, oil, Grumbacher Prize ence McK. Lewis, removed from ‘“Skylands."’ 
Fulda, Mrs. E. Rungius, oil, Fitzgerald Prize Ringwood Borough, N. J. & sold by his order. 
Stevens, Hermione, oil, hon. mention Sale includes property of other owners. Exhibi- 
Stradling, Dorothy, oil. hon. mention tion from June 5. 

Key-Oberg, Ellen, sculp.. NAWA Medal 
Nevelson, Louise, sculp.. Gaisman Prize 
Stoloff, Irma, sculp., Barstow Prize 
Thompson, Edith, sculp., Fitzgerald Prize 


Buros, Luella, oil, NAWA Medal 
Ray. Ruth, oil, Tucker Prize 
Spencer, Jean, oil, Gerstenzang Prize 
Jackson, Beatrice, oil, Atkin Prize 
Paris, Dorothy, oil, Phillips Prize 


Sales at Parke-Bernet Galleries, leading New York 
auction house, will end June 12 for the summer 
season. Beginning in September sales will be resumed. 





You can buy ART DIGEST 


at half price 


“ak It costs only 25¢ per issue on a 
= one-year subscription (20c per 


issue on a two-year subscription) 


ONE YEAR ...... $5 
TWO YEARS ..... $8 


(20 issues per year) 


Canadian and Foreign subscriptions 
add 60c per year for additional postage. 


116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


The Art Digest 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
KIRK-IN-THE-HILLS 1953 OUTDOOR ART FES- 
TIVAL. Aug. 27-29. Media: oil, watercolor, 
graphie art, and sculpture. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Aug. 10. Write Kirk-in-the- 
Hills Art Festival, P.O. Box 197. 


Deerfield, Massachusetts 


PIONEER VALLEY ART ASSOCIATION 2ND 
ANNUAL JURY SHOW. Sept. 3-20. Deerfield 
Academy. Media: all painting. Jury. Prizes. 
Write Mrs. Mary Sloane, R.F.D., Bernardston. 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


OPEN STUDIO FIRST SELF-JURIED ART EX- 
HIBITION. June 13-July 4. Participating artists 
required to do jury duty. Media: oil, encaustic, 
pastel, watercolor, collage, and sculpture. Entry 
fee $1. Merit awards. Entries due June 6. Write 
Fred Berman, 2803 East Belleview. 


Ogunquit, Maine 


OGUNQUIT ART CENTER 33RD NATIONAL 
PAINTING EXHIBITION. July 2-Sept. 7. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor and tempera. Prize jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due June 15. Entries due 
June 17. Write Ogunquit Art Center. 


Providence, Rhode Island 


PROVIDENCE ART CLUB SUMMER EXHIBI- 
TION. June 23-Sept. 20. Media: oil, water- 
color aad gouache. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and entries due June 20. Write Providence 
Art Club, 11 Thomas Street. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


FIBER, CLAY AND METAL COMPETITION FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN. Nov. 12-24. St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art and the Junior 
League. Media: ceramic, metal, jewelry, weav- 
ing, decorated textile, wood and enamel. Prizes: 
$1,000. Entries due Oct. 15. Write St. Paul 
Gallery and School of Art, 476 Summit Avenue. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 18TH ANNUAL MID- 
YEAR SHOW. July 4—Labor Day, 1953. Media: 
oil and watercolor. Entry fee $2: crate fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes: $5,000. Entry blanks and entries 
due June 7. Write Butler Art Institute, 524 
Wick Avenue. 


REGIONAL 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


LOUISIANA ART COMMISSION’S 12TH ANNUAI. 
LOUISIANA ART EXHIBITION. Sept. 13-Oct. 
11. Old State Capitol. Open to artists living in 
Louisiana at time of exhibition. Media: paint- 
ing, graphic, sculpture and ceramic. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Sept. 5. 
Write Jay R. Broussard, Louisiana Art Commis- 
sion, Old State Capitol. 


Canton, Ohio 


CANTON ART INSTITUTE 6TH ANNUAL FALL 
SHOW. Sept. 13-Oct. 4. Open to present and 
former residents of Stark and adjoining coun- 
ties. Media: oil, watercolor and sculpture. Entry 
fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries 
due Aug. 28. Write Patricia Marshall, 1717 
Market Avenue North. 


Cloudcroft, New Mexico 


SOUTHWEST ART EXHIBIT. July and August. 
Media: oil paintings (‘“‘original, sane and sale- 
able.””) Entry fee $3. Write director, Cloud- 
croft Art Colony. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


MID-AMERICA ARTISTS 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Oct. 26-Nov. 14. William Rockhill Nelson 
Art Gallery. Open to artists of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. Me- 
dia: painting, sculpture, and graphic art. Prizes: 
$1,000. Jury. Entry blanks. Entries due Oct. 3. 
Write Mid-America Artists Association, 4415 
Warwick Blvd. 


Sacramento, California 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 6TH ANNUAL 
GRAPHIC & DECORATIVE ARTS EXHIBITION. 
July 1-31. Open to artists of Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Counties and the Mother Lode area 
Media: print, drawing, pottery, weaving, small! 
sculpture and metal. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
June 19. Write Alicia Hook, California State 
Library Prints Room. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA 9TH ANNUAL WATERCOLOR SHOW. 
Sioux City Woman's Club. Open to Iowa resi- 
dents. Media: painting. Entries due Oct. 15. 
Write Sioux City Art Center, 613 Pierce Street. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


CUMMINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS, SCHOOL OF 
THE ARTS FELLOWSHIPS. A few scholarships 
are available for painters, musicians and writers 
for the 1953 session. July 6 to August 16. 
Write Theodoros Stamos, 80 West 82nd Street, 


New York, N. Y 
June, 1953 














REMBRANDT 
oA AEDES | 
& water colo 
asein tempera 
soft pastels 
drawing 
varnishe 


medium 


trademark of quality 


| ! 
one 


TALENS TALENS & SON, INC. 
boil UNION, N. J. 


a 
@ poster colors 

@ retouch colors Main Laboratories: Apeldoorn, Holland 
e@ pastels Brussels @ Jacarta, Indonesia 

e@ color sets Olten, Switzerland e Paris 


the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street e new york city e phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmanna 


provincetown, mass. 


june 15—sept. 4 
I N 


PROVINCETOWN 
i A SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Painting —PETER BUSA 
he Sculpture Workshop 
Write: 600 Commercial Street, Provincetown, Massachusetts 
ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


Since 1887 one of the great museum schuols providing professional training in 
painting, sculpture and design. Complete facilities combined with unsurpassed reference 
material in the adjacent Cincinnati Ast Musevm. Eleven studios, photographic 
laboratory, print-making studios, cafeteria and library. Courses in painting, drawing, 
sculpture, stone carving, print making, advertising design, photography, and museum 
problems. Fourteen endowed scholarships including traveling scholarsbips. For infor- 
mation, address: Registrar, Eden Park, Cincinnati 6, Obio. 


Herbert P. Barnett, Dean 








MORRIS 


SCHOOL OF 
p) AV | p S i N MODERN PAINTING 
PROVINCETOWN 


Before June 1 — 65 W 56, N. Y. C. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


CATALOGUE Uh REQUEST ~ 55 SEG ta af STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








You can study Ralph M. Pearson's Courses by Mail at 


Home This Summer. paintmc—mopetinc—DRAWING. Start any time. 


For philosophy and methods, see the revised edition of Mr. Pearson’s book, NEW ART 
EDUCATION ($5.00) and his CRITICAL APPRECIATION COURSE II (now. in boards, 
$3.00 and in a paper cover student edition, $1.15). Bulletins on request. 

DESIGN WORKSHOP ......... Nyack, N. Y. 











Syracuse University © School of Art 





carl m. June 29 
- to 
adeline 

Loeb August 7 
summer e 
School of full 

. 2 u 
Painting college 
credit 


“Pinebreok” in the Adirondacks 


Faculty of the School of Art teaching: 


pictorial design, figure and landscape 


painting, and drawing 


write: Prof. Merlin F. Pollock School of Art 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, WN. Y. 


Institute of Art 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


BEGINNING AND 
ADVANCED 
INSTRUCTION IN 









WATER COLOR 
TEXTILE DESIGN 
PAINTING @ LIFE 

DESIGN e ENAMELING 
CERAMICS @ SCULPTURE 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
JEWELRY AND SILVERSMITHING 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


11441 JUNIPER RD. CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Henry Varnum Poor Sidney Simon 
Jack Levine Milten Hebald 
and, visiting artists, including 
Karl Zerbe, Henry Koerner, Kurt Roesch, 
Reuben Rubin, Leonard Bocour, Marguerite 
Zorach, William Zorach and Wharton Esherick. 
STARTS JULY Ist 


Write now for free Catalog D 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Accredited summer courses in arts and crafts 
Spanish; Field Trips: Room, Board from $2 daily. 
RICO LEBRUN: Guest Lecturer through 1953 
For an illustrated prospectus describing 
an unusual opportunity address: 
Stirling Dickinson, Box D, Instituto Allende, 
San Miguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmi Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Ust. 1876. Alse Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 














GEORGE BARBER 
SCHOOL OF 


July 6- Aug. 31 
Unusual location, a private oo ielend off the Conn. 


PAINTING 


coast. Small student classes, also some available 
working —. a Peers artists. 


modations 
nae os 59 we 12th Street, New Yerk City. 
fter July Ist, Stony Creek, Conn. 


ARCHIPENKO 


SCHOOL © SUMMER WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


JUNE 15-SEPT. 1. REGISTER EARLY 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, Drawing 
Limited Group, Residence Moderate Fees 

Full or Port Time Course 

INFORMATION 1947 BROADWAY, N.Y. C. TR. 3-3440 
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Summer School Directory 


Following is a continuation of ArT 
DIGEsT’s listing of summer art schools, 
arranged alphabetically by city, with 
comments on courses, facilities and fac- 
ulty. For further guidance, see the di- 
rectory in the May 15 issue, and also 
consult the outside columns on this and 
the preceding and following pages. 


Duluth, Minnesota 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA DULUTH 
BRANCH SUMMER WORKSHOP IN ADVANCED 
PAINTINGS. July 20-Aug. 22. Courses in water- 
color, casein and oil painting under the direction 
of Arnold Blanch. Write Arnold Blanch, Fifth An- 
nual Summer Workshop, Department of Art, Du- 
luth Branch, University of Minnesota, Duluth 5. 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 


HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP CAMP. 
July 5-Aug. 15. Courses in painting, writing and 
music with instructors Vivian Laramore Rader, 
Martha Harnish, Helen Diehl Olds, Richard Walser 
and Edwin Osgood Grover. Activities include 
Asheville Folk Dance and Crafts Festival and 
Brevard Music Festival. Write Huckleberry Moun- 
tain Workshop Camp, Ine. 

New England 

EDGAR A. WHITNEY’S NEW ENGLAND WATER- 
COLOR TOURS. Two-week watercolor trips through 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont and Maine, starting June 28 and every sec- 
ond Sunday thereafter. Write Edgar A. Whitney, 
1970 81st Street, Jackson Heights 70, New York. 


New Hope, Pennsylvania 


NEW HOPE WORKSHOP MEET-THE-ARTISTS 
SERIES. June 15-July 20. Once-a-week sessions 


with: Gregorio Prestopino. John Folinsbee, Ben 
Shahn, Harry Leith-Ross, Harry Rosin and Lloyd 
Ney. Write Ruth Ikeler, 4 Buttonwood Street. 


Lambertville, New Jersey. 
Norfolk, Connecticut 


YALE UNIVERSITY'S NORFOLK ART SCHOOL. 
Aug. 3-Sept. 9. Courses in painting, drawing. 
graphic arts and photography. Instructors: Nich- 
olas Marsicano, Walter Rosenblum, Gabor Peterdi 
and Bernard Chaet. Visiting critics: Louis I. 
Kahn, Willem DeKooning and Leo Katz. Write 
Yale University, Division of Fine Arts, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART SUMMER 
CLASSES. June 30-July 30. Adult classes in paint- 
ing and sculpture. Instructors: Clayton Whitehill. 
Morris Berd, Doris Staffel and J. Stephen Lewis. 
Write Philadelphia Museum of Art, Parkway at 
26th Street. 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 


RUDOLPH WEISENBORN CLASSES. Painting 
classes among the canyons and arroyos of New 
Mexico. Write Fritzi Weisenborn, 418 Canyon 
Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


57th Street 
[Continued from page 24] 
Drawing is held to a minimum, with 
the edges of shapes working as line. 
Singer’s lithographs are less indebted 
to Matisse than are his paintings. As a 
professional printer of stones, he knows 
every elaborate technique. Yet in The 
Glass Pitcher, his most forceful print, 
he avoids them all by using direct 
transfer from a drawing on paper to 
achieve rich blacks. (Hansa.)—P. B. 


LEON SHERKER: Several sober, realis- 
tic oils and a group of tricky, cubistic 
gouaches made up the recent exhibition 
of this artist-teacher’s work of the past 
20 years. Among the gouaches there 
are such modernistic oddities as Bottle 
Intoxicated, a bland still-life with an 
incongruous faceted bottle leaning to 

[Continued on page 29] 


ART EDUCATION 


SUMMER WORKSHOP 


IN POTTERY . JEWELRY . GROUP PROJECTS 
JUNE 15 TO AUG 27, 1953 


Distinguished Faculty 
Low Tuition 
and Living Costs 


OLGA 
SCHUBKEGAL 


June 29 to 
For Information Write: July 17 


DEPARTMENT OF ART 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS 


™ CUMMINGTON fits 


CUMMINGTON, MASS. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP in ART 
Painting ¢ Music ¢ Writing 


THEODOROS STAMOS 
and Guest Artists 


July 6- Aug. 16 


Address all ~eiee to: Francis Goffing, 
Bennington llege, Bennington, Vt 





Vermont Summer Art Classes 


Southern Vermont Art Center 
Manchester, Vt. 


ENIT KAUFMAN 


Painting of the Countryside & its People 
info: 404 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF PORTRAIT PAINTING 
JUNE 29 TO SEPTEMBER 8 


ROSA PORTRAIT 
LEE PAINTING 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
6 Kendall Lane, Provincetown, Mass. 
For further information & catalog address: 
ROSA LEE, c/o Hoffman Studio at 
30 East Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CHAUTAUQUA CRAFTS CENTER 


Crafts e Ceramics e Sculpture 


RUTH HUNIE RANDALL & H. RICHARD DUHME 
Syracuse University Credits © Summer Sports 
Sympbony Orchestra © Amateurs Invited 


Jury & AUGUST e For CaTaLoG WRITE 


MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 





© SEDGWICK ART INSTITUTE - 


14th SEASO 
Summer Sessions at America’s or noted naturist park 
UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITIES for FIGURE WORK 
Critical instruction under competent artists 
Sketching © Photography © Sculpture 


Illustrated folder and costs upon request 


SEDGWICK ART INSTITUTE 
Mays Landing New Jersey 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Three Year Curriculum Course in Design 
77 Full & Part Time Courses in DRAWING, PAINTING, 
GRAPHICS, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, JEWELRY, ENAMELING, 
DESIGN, LETTERING. For Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Students. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Classes. 
VA_ Approved. 

Write for free Catalog D and Summer School Information. 
Eastern Pkway, Bkiyn 17, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 





TSCHACBASOV 


e SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
e WOODSTOCK e NEW YORK 


Creative courses in Painting, Drawing, Composition, Etching and Ceramics with Tschacbasov 
in stimulating, beautiful surroundings. Beginners or Advanced Students. Living quarters. 
June 15th through August. Reservations by Week or for Season. Wonderful vacation in 
one of America’s most famous art colonies. Limited enrollment. Write today for complete 
information. TSCHACBASOV, Woodstock, N. Y. 
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™® American University 


ART DEPARTMENT 













Creative painting and sculpture courses 
including four-year integrated program 
which leads to Bachelor of Arts degree. 
and 
A new supplementary course, Materials 
and Methods of Teaching Art in Junior 
High Schools, based on the requirements 
of the D. C. Board of Education. 























Write: Art Department Secretary, Watkins Gallery 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON 16, D. C. 









UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Enewten Se i : ot 


MASS. @ Tel. 1812) & 
JULY-AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
COLLEGE CREDITS GIVEN 20th SEASON 


SCOTT CARBEE 
S , School "AR 


EISEN Se a ba SL 


EXtALA 


JERRY 
SCHOOL 


FARNSWORTH ocr: 


CAPE COD: July-Sept. @ FLORIDA: Jan.-May 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Summer school: 
North Truro, Massachusetts. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


e @ @ @ Route 4, 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
> QIL and WATERCOLOR 


Syracuse University Credits © Summer Sports 
Symphony Orchestra © Amateurs Invited 


Jury & AUGUST e For CaTALoG WRITE 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
e Frode N. Dann, Director 
CALIF. 


Sarasota. Flerida 









STUDY IN 
CALIFORNIA ® 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, 


The Contemporaries 


GALLERY and WORKSHOP 
Margaret Lowengrund, director 


@ LITHOGRAPHY [rei 
@® WOODCUT graphic artists 
@ ETCHING Special attention 
959 Madison at 75 St., N. Y. 21 








to beginners 
Tr 9-1980 





HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
Liberty, Maine 


Summer Program June 29 - Sept. 4 
Weaving, Pottery, Blockprinting, Woodworking 


For booklet write: Francis S. Merritt, 
Box 1, Liberty, Maine 





SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


Saugatuck, Michigan Elsa Ulbricht, Director 
43rd YEAR June 29- August 29 


Enroll Now in Courses in 


PAINTING GRAPHICS CRAFTS 


for whole or part of NINE WEEKS under ten 
distinguished Artist-Instructors 
Send for a Descriptive Booklet 

June, 1953 








ARTIST’S BAZAAR 


New low-priced camel hair brushes, now 
being imported from Germany, are 
available in several sizes. Set in meta! 
ferrules with colored handles, these 
brushes are recommended for water- 
color, touch-up, hobby work and mis- 
cellaneous household uses. To order in 
quantity write: Bergen Brush Supplies, 
Lyndhurst, New Jersey. 


Fluorescent chalks -which may be ac- 
tivated by black or blue light, Hi-Glo 
Excello Squares are available in five 
brilliant colors. The manufacturer rec- 
ommends them to lecturers and “chalk- 
talkers” for classroom, stage, display 
and recreational use. For information 
write: The American Crayon Co., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


A booklet on jewelry making, outlining 
the methods of a well-known jewelry 
designer and teacher who stresses the 
creative use of tools and materials, 
“Designed for You in Silver’ may be 
obtained free of charge from: Craft 
Service Department, Handy and Har- 
mon, 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
Py... 


An artists sketch box, a compartmented, 
all-metal, 12-by-16-inch box equipped 
with the Anthony Disposable (peel-off) 
Palette, is currently available at a mod- 
est price. The box is light in weight but 
sturdily constructed and is furnished 
with a plastic handle, piano hinge and 
nickle-plated fittings. It may be ordered 
from E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 140 
Sullivan Street, New York, N. Y. 


57th Street 
[Continued from page 28] 


fit into the irregular, pentagonal frame. 
Unique formats and a fusion of cubism 
and cartooning are substitutes for pic- 
torial invention in much of the work 
here. (Newton.)—P. B. 


ALLEN TERRELL: Although this sculp- 
tor adheres closely to physiognomical 
detail, his portrait busts often display 
interpretative insight. The women’s faces 
he models are sensitive, and they have 
the vagezza associated with Italian 
renaissance portraiture. (Irby, to June 
13.)—D. A. 


The English-Speaking Union is exhibit- 
ing a portrait of Her Majesty, Queen 
Elizabeth II, by the late Douglas Chan- 
dor, at New York’s Wildenstein Gallery 
until June 6. The portrait was com- 
missioned by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who will present it to the British 
embassy in Washington. It is the first 
portrait which was made of the queen 
as a sovereign and was painted by 
Chandor in eight hour-long sittings at 
Buckingham Palace in the fall of 1952. 


LUDINGTON 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF FINE ART 
June 15 - August 21 


Have fun. Vacation in famous dune country. 
Combine pleasure with serious art study. 
Professional artist instructors offer courses 
in Ceramics, Weaving, Sculpture, Water- 
color and Crafts. Descriptive folder. 

Ludington, Michigan - 













ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announces Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N. Y., July 6- August 29 
and 
New York City, June 1- August 28 
Instructors in WOODSTOCK: Arnold 


Blanch, Lucile Blanch, Sigmund Men- 
kes, Edward Millman, Frank J. Reilly. 


Special New } Sat. classes for children 
Features in > and adults. Fri. evening 
Woodstock} sketch class. 


Instructors in NEW YORK: Charles 
Alston, Will Barnet, Dagmar Freu- 
chen, Robert W. Johnson, Reginald 
Marsh, Frank J. Reilly, Harry Sternberg. 


drawing/painting 

illustration /fashion 
illustration/anatomy 
Full or Part Time Registration 


Write or phone for free catalogue 
Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Circle 7-4510 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1825 BALTIMORE 1953 


Courses in Fine Arts. Teacher Education, 
Crafts, Advertising and Costume Design, 
Interior Decoration, etc. Catalogs on 
request. 


RINEHART SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
WATERCOLOR 


O'HARA COURSES 


Washington, D. C. — April and May 


California — July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NORTON GALLERY 
and SCHOOL of ART 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Permanent Collections: Old Chinese Arts, 
Modern Paintings and Sculpture. 
Temporary Exhibitions each month. 


ART CLASSES for Adults and Children 


JERRI RICCI 











ARNOLD W. KNAUTH 


LANDSCAPE 
WATERCOLOR — OIL 


July - August 
Rockport, Massachusetts 





KENNEBUNKPORT MAINE 
WILLIAM FISHER SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


Rocky Coast @ Fishing Boats @ New England Streets 
Oil © Watercolor © Drawing 
indoors—Etching @ Handerafts 

JULY 1st—LABOR DAY 
For information write 
WILLIAM FISHER, 33 W. 8th St., N. Y. C. 11 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL at 


TARPON SPRINGS 


e JUNE 15-JULY 18 


for detailed information write 
Stuart Purser, Department of Art 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fia. 


29 


erred cabins. Ne transportation charge. 
personal instruction and class criti- 


every . Whi , currently teaching at 
insti 


"4 itete. Write fer brochure. 
E. A. Whitney, 1970-81 St., Jackson Hghts., N.Y. 
Saterday or Senday Trips until July 1. 





Study with leading artists at 


OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Scu Ipture 


en the ocean at Ogunquit, M 
G. |. Approved @ July 6 to August 28 


Robert LAURENT | John LAURENT 


modeling - carving - casting landseape - figure - portrait 


VISITING PAINTER: 
RICHARD LAHEY 


Catalegee: BOX 391 . BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Until June 4 — Then Ogunquit, Maine 








University Credit Optional 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
Syracuse University, University College 
601 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


x MEXICAN ART 
< WORKSHOP 

° JULY 10 — AUGUST 14 

nA e silvercraft e field trips 
E © paintings e spanish 





SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


July 6- August 28 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 5-7720 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, llustration, Advertising Art, 
Drees Design. Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Couree. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information addres» 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 











SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Desi, Fashion Illus- 
tration, 


Photography; Industrial, Interior, and Archi- 
tectural Design. B.F.A. degree. Completely modern new 
building overlooking Lake Michi an near downtown area. 
Summer, Fall, Spring terms. 34th year. Write for catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 563-June, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wise. 


PROVINCETOWN 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
IRVING MARANTZ, Instructor 


Indoor and Outdoor Classes in stimulating sur- 
roundings for Beginners and Advanced Students. 
Write for Circular 
516 Commercial St., Provincetown, Mass. 


Connaway Art School 


DORSET, VERMONT and at SOUTHERN 
VT. ART CENTER, MANCHESTER 
All year ‘round—Approved G.1. Bill of Rights 

Write: JAY CONNAWAY. N.A, Dorset. Vr. 
or Milch Gallery, 55 East 57th St., WN. Y. 22 








A MODERN VIEW 


by Ralph M. Pearson 


Is Amateur Art Important? 


The huge National Amateur Art Fes- 
tival Exhibition recently held at the 
69th Regiment Armory spot-lights the 
question: What value in amateur art? 

First, we can quickly by-pass pictures 
by non-aspiring souls who copy nature 
and posed models, imitate Grandma 
Moses or paint to win prizes and get 
their names in the papers. Next, we can 
regret, but not condemn, inadequacies 
of technique and unawareness of design 
relationships. Then we can excavate 
from these defects, when they exist, the 
kernel from which grows the civilized 
life—creative doing. 

I quote from articles in the program: 
as 
“I have said that democracy of culture 
will not exist except in so far as men 
can help to make for themselves the 
glories they are to enjoy, that the ulti- 
mate sharing in any cultural richness 
is for those who help to create and that 
creation as well as enjoyment must be 
a normal part of the experience of man- 
kind.” . . . “Will the amateur’s work be 
beautiful? Perhaps. He at least will try 
to make it pious and meaningful.” .. . 
“Without self-consciousness the new 
democrat would be using art forms and 
objects and opportunities for his own 
living experience.”—-LYMAN BRYSON. 
e 
“Practitioners of the arts have already 
been the first to recognize new genius; 
it was to amateurs that Watteau, Corot 
and Cézanne owed most of their early 
support.”—-WALTER PACH. 
* 


“At long last it begins to penetrate 
man’s consciousness that the price de- 
manded for the concentration on ma- 
terial gains may be outrageously high. 
All too often he finds himself a lonely, 
bitter being, physically tired, emotional- 
ly exhausted and plagued by the tena- 
cious feeling that he may be holding 
an empty bag. 

“So the perplexing question—what is 
one to do? In the search for some is- 
land upon which the waves of life beat 
with a minimum of frenzy—in the pas- 
sionate yearning for inner peace, there 
has come increasing evidence that a 
few members of the human race have 
hit upon the way back to sanity through 
the indescribable release and mystical 
joy of creative expression, Some know 
this experience as religion. Others call 
it escape. Whatever it be, man is sorely 
in need of such communion and at last 
admits it. For countless people within 
the past decade, by the avalanche of 
their active participation in all the arts, 
indicate that they have found a long- 
missing and essential ingredient in the 
formula for happiness.” 

—JAcoB GETLAR SMITH. 


© 
The number of works in this no-jury 
big show, expressing varying degrees 


of poetic insight, power to dramatize 
subject, to symbolize life and (rarest 
of all) to design all elements, is sur- 
prisingly large. So pervasive are durable 
qualities, that this show, though on the 
amateur level, is a worthy carrying-on 
of the creative spirit that vitalized its 
famous predecessor of 1913. 

















ADELPHI AR WORK- 
COLLEGE SHOP 


40 minutes from New York-Long Island Trains 
June 15th-July 3rd © July 7th-August 4th 


Graduate, Under- Drawing e Painting 
wate, credit -- 

Teacher deca. | Figure @ Landsca 

tion Special ALBERT S. KELLEY, chm. 


Sculpture @ Ceramics 
ROBERT CRONBACH 


Crafts @ Art History 
Graphics 


sinners and Ad- 
vanced -- Up to 
six Credits -- 
Dormitories -- 


Private Accom- 

sseietbeas << tals WARREN JENNERJAHN 
is = Sees Interiors @ Antiques 

a cone, | Museums @ Galleries 
gle 4 MARIAN BLODGETT 
Theatre Workshop. Write to Director 


Summer Session, Adelphi College, Garden City, L. 1., N. Y. 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fine, Industrial, Ad- 
vertising Arts, Teacher 
Training. Degrees Ac- 
credited. Term begins 
June 29, 1953. 


Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 166 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL °° 


Degree and diploma courses In Adver- 
theing, Ulles., int. decoration, Indes. 
design. Teacher education. Costume ée- 
sign, Fashion Illes., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern desiga, 
Coramies, Crafts. Day, eve. Catales. 
Breed & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pe. 


JOHN HERRON 
ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. end B.A.E. 

© DONALD M. MATTISON, Director « 


NEW YORK) PARSONS 


THE 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., 











PARIS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
ITALY wale, Vedio beheter Vien Be. 


sign (textiles, wallpapers, etc.). 
Teacher Training. Professional design- 
ers serve as critics, 3-year courses. B.S. degree through 
N.Y.U. Summer School. Approved for Veterans. Catalogues. 


Box W, 136 E. 57th St.. New York 22, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, illustration, sculpture, 
sculpture ceramics, mural decoration, graphics. Coordinated 
with University of Pennsylvania for B.F.A., M.F.A., B.S. 
in Ed. desrees. Established 1806. Distinguished faculty. 
Age limit over 18 years. Summer Session. Catalogue. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


ee PAINTING crour 
ANNA E. MELTZER, tnstructor 


Life ¢ Still Life * Creative Painting 


Saturday morning class 
58 West 57th Street Write for information 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commerciai, costume design, Fine Arts, ~. 
lettering, layout, fashion illustration, interior 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available cau 
rates. Limited enrollment. Approved for training veterans. 
Ask about our time payment plan. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 















/ 
she HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * grapbic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
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ALBANY, N.Y. B 

Institute June 9-22: W. D. Schmidt; 
June 23-July 6: G. Williams. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To June 16: Maud 
¢€ Patrick Morgan. 

ATHENS, GA. ; 

Museum June: V. Vytilacil. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum To June 21: Toulouse- 
Lautrec; To June 14: A. Yunkers; 
To Aug. 15: Italy at Work. — 

Walters Gallery To June 21: Life 
of the Romans; June 27-Sept.: 
Greek Figurines. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Frank Perls To June 18: A. Calder. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum To June 27: 4 Amer. In- 
dians; M. Mauzey. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown June: Cont. Ptgs. 

Childs June: Old & Modern. 

Copley June 8-12: Copley Classes. 

Doll & Richards June: Amer. Art. 

Institute Zo June 6: Sironi, Marini. 

Mirski June: Folk Art. 

Shore Studio June: Cont. Amer. 

Vose To June 6: A. K. D. Healy; 
June 8-Sept.: Summer Show. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. ? 

Mint Museum June: So. Regional. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club To June 14: J. De Botton. 

Frumkin To June 6: E. Vicente; 
June 10-July 31: Review. 

Institute June 2-28: Soc. For Cont. 
Amer. Art; Winterbotham Coll.; 
To June 26: R, Tyler. 

Inst. Technology To June 15: W. 
Gropius. 
Holmes 
House. 
Lawson June: Europ. Lithos. 
Marshall Field June: Cont. Fr. 
Nelson To June 15: 8S. Livingston. 
Newman Brown T7o June 19: L. 
Matcher; June 20-July $3: W. 
Bland. . 
Oehlschlaeger June: Amer. Pigs. 
Public Library To June 29: C. 
Mundstock; C. Merschel. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Museum June: Weol. Soc. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum To June 14: Cleveland 
Ann'l; June 28-Aug. 2: Carl 
Gaertner Memorial. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center To June 28: Utah 
Artists. 

CORNING, N. Y. 

Museum of Glass To June 10: 
Joseph Low. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
McLean June: C. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Museum June 10-July 31: 
ern Ann’l. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center June 2-July 13: Sth 
Anniversary. 

DETROIT, MICH. 
Institute June 16-Aug. 2: 
Artists. 

EAST HAMPTON, L. I. 
Guild Hall June 13-30: Members. 
GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Museum Jo June 30: Cont. 
Pigs. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

University June 24-Aug. 4: Jean 
Charlot, Murals. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum June 7-28: 
Coll.; Mod. Textiles. 
HYANNIS, MASS. 
Cape Cod Art Assoc. June 26-July 
13: Members Exhib. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Inst. To June 14: 
Ceramics Biennial. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

W. R. Nelson Jo June 7: Cuban 
Ptrs. 

LINCOLN, MASS. 

DeCordova & Dana Museum June: 
8. Greene; P. Ghikas; E. A. Park: 
W. Shevis. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Art Assoc. June: Cont. Ptgs. 
Falk-Raboff June: Cal. Artists. 
Hatfield To June 12: “Then €& 
Now.” 

Heilborn June: Ptgs.. Sculp. 
Museum 7o June 21: Artists of 
L.A, & Vicinity. 
Vigeveno To June 11: E. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Museum 7o June 20: Vi- 
enna Children; June 14-July 19: 
Swedish Textiles. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To June 13: Paul 
Klee. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Institute June 10-July 24: Pre- 
Columbian Peruvian Art; J. Schae- 


To dune 11: Internat’l 


Williamson. 


West- 


Mich. 


Remington 


Reindel. 


fer. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To July 5: Karolik Coll.; 
Fr. & Amer. Monotypes. 


June, 1953 


CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


Walker To July $8: Cont. Art; 
Marini Sculp. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum June 7-28: Cont. Weols. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Museum June-Sept.: 
Amer. Pigs. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 
Playhouse Galleries June: J. Folins- 


bee. 

NEW. LONDON, CONN, 

L. Allyn Museum June: L. Sul- 
livan. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Gallery To June 14: 
Assoc. Ann’l, 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Institute June: Pasadena Ann'l.; 
“Textures & Things’; R. Kuntz. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Alliance June 10-Aug. 19: Phila. 
Weol. Club. 

De Braux June: J. de Botton. 

Donovan To June 20: N. Ferguson; 
Group. 

Dubin June: Group. 

Hendler June: Avant Garde Art. 

Lush To June 6: D. Weidner; 
Group. 

Museum Jo Aug. 23: Penn.-Dutch 
Folk Art. 

Schurz Foundation June 
31: O. Hitzberger. 
Sketch Club Jo June 13: 90th 
Ann'l, 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Arts & Crafts June 
Everyman's Ann’l, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum June: Janet Jahn. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Ceramic Studio To June 20: North- 
west Ann’l. 

Museum 7o June 21; School Ann'l; 
To June 14: M. Russo. 
Kharouba Gallery To June 11: I. 
Morris; To June 30: Season Re- 
view. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club June: J. B. Sullivan. 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

Kootz Gallery From June 15: Cont. 
Art. 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Museum June: M. 
Nevelson, Sculp.; M. Cooney. 
SAGINAW, MICH. 

Museum Jo June 30: H. J. Elias. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum 7o June 29: Amer. Art 
Alliance; B’klyn Print Ann’l; Met. 
Museum Weol. Ann’l. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Cal. Palace June: N. Kitagaki. 
De Young Museum To June 1}: 
M. Pollak; To June 26: S. F. Art 
Assoc.; From June 11: Cont. In- 
dian Art. 

Gump’s Jo June 23: “Art For 
Newly-weds.”’ 

Labaudt June: Cont. Art. 


3 Centuries, 


Hayward 


15-July 


6-July 3: 


Museum June 11-Aug. 30: Leger. 
Rotunda To June 13; Ceramic 
Ann’l, 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
Museum June: “Museum Menag- 


erie’; Steuben Glass; To July 12: 
L. Edmondson. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Art Assoc. June 29-July 26: All- 
Florida Show. 

SUFFERN, N. Y. 

Ramapo Gallery 7o June 30: Rock- 
land Co. Artists. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum June 10-28: P. Burg. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum 70 Aug. 31: Cont. Amer. 
Ptg. Ann'l, 

TULSA, GKLA. 

Philbrook Center June: Amer. In- 
dian. 

WALTHAM, MASS. 

Brandeis Univ. June 10-14: “Comic 
Spirit” Art Festival. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran June: R. Lahey. 
National Gallery To June 24: Edu. 
G@. Robinson Coll. 

Phillips To June 30: Rouart Coll. 
Smithsonian To June 28: Wash. 
Weol. Club Ann’l. 

Wash. Univ. June: Scudder Coll. 
Japanese Prints. 

Watkins Gallery To June 12: Stu- 
dent Ann’l, 

Whyte Gallery June: Cont. Art. 
WELLFLEET, MASS. 

Mayo Hill Galleries June 27-July 
17: R. Ironside; W. Stein. 
WOODMERE, L. I. 

Academy June 13 € 14: 5 Towns 
Art Ann’l. 

WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Rudolph Galleries To June 15: 
L. Blanch; Group. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Museum June 6-July 20: 
Print Accessions. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Institute July 4-Sept. 7: 
18th Ann’l Mid-Year Show. 


Recent 





NEW YORK CITY 





MUSEUMS 

Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) 7o June 
21: Internat’! Wcol. Biennial; Print 
Ann'l. 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) To 
Aug. 30: Gertrude Lawrence Memo- 
rial; To Sept. 7: “Sea and City.” 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To June 
31: Fans and Fan Designs. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) June: Se- 
lection, 20th C. Ptgs. 

Jewish (5th at 92) To July 31: 
L. Wolpert, Mod. Ritual Objects. 
Metropolitan (5th at 82) June: 
Art & Anatomy; Rembrandt; Met. 
Treasures; From June 9: Cloister 
Acquisitions; From June 14: 7 Pirs. 
of Israel; “From the Land of the 
Bible.” 

Modern (11W53) To Sept. 7: 20th 
C. Sculpture; June 17-Sept. 20: 
Ptg. & Sculp., perm. coll. 
Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) June 4-28: H. Schnakenberg. 
N. Y. Historical Soc. (Cent. Pk. W. 
at 77) To July 31: “Circus Time.” 
Riverside (310 Riv. Dr. at 103) 
June 5-19: Civil Service Employees. 
Whitney (10W8) To Sept.: Closed. 


GALLERIES 


A.A.A. (711 5th) Jo June 14: 
A. Zaidenberg; B. Kornblith; June 
8-22: N. Y.’s 300th Anniv.; June 
15-30: D. Courlander. 

A.F.I. (50E34) To June 15: 2nd 
Anniv. 

A.C.A. (63E57) To June 6: G. Laine; 
To June 13: Sadron Workshop; 
June 8-20: Ann’l Awards. 
Argent (67E59) To Sept.: Closed. 


Artisans (32W58) Tu June 6: 
Igarta. 
Artists (851 Lex. at 64) June 


4-26: C. Aikman. 

AS.L. (215W57) 
Instructors Show. 
Babeock (38E57) To Aug. $1: 
Amer. Artists. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
June 30: Review. 

Borgenicht (61E57) To June 20: 
S. Gordin, Sculp; From June 22: 
Summer Collector. 

Cadby-Birch (21E63) To June 6: 
Lurcat; To July 15: Resume; To 
Sept.: Closed. 

Caravan (132E65) June $-30: Art 
Photos. 

Carlebach (937 3rd) To July $1: 
Ivory Sculp. Ann’l. 


June: Summer 


Carstairs (11E57) To June 26: 
Cont. Fr. 
Chantal (279 Park) June: Jan 
Wiegers. 
Chapellier (48E57) To June 9: 


A. 8S. Hsu; June 3-17: 8. Sad- 
lowska; June 10-24: G. Shelihase. 
Circle & Square (16W58) To June 
5: A. Istrati; June 8-July 2: Ab- 
stracts, 

Collins (200E56) To June 8: A. 
Kameny; To June 30: Group. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 


June 5: Kawa; To June 30: 
Group. 
Cooper (313W53) To Aug. $1: 


“30 Visions.”’ 

Coronet (106E60) June: Mod. Fr. 
Creative (18E57) June: 4th Ann’l. 
Davis (231E60) June: Summer 
Show. 
Downtown 
hibition, 


(32E51) Summer Evx- 


Durlacher (11E57 June: Cont. 
Ptgs. 

Duveen (18E79) June: “Urban Fan- 
tasies.”” 


Eggleston (161W57) June: Group. 
Eighth (33W8) To June 7: Weols.; 
June 8-21: Art Fair Sale. 
Este (116E57) June: Fr. 18 €C. 
Dricgs. 
Feigl (601 Mad. at 58) 
Group. 
Ferargil (63E57) Amer. Ptgs. 
Fine Arts Assoc. (41E57) To June 
25: Mod, Fr. Ptgs. 
Fourth St. (145W4) June: Prints. 
Fried (6E65) To June 138: M. 
Loew; June 15-Sept.: By App’'t. 
Friedman (20E49) June: J. M. 
Leeman, 
Galerie Moderne (49W53) To Sept. 
15: “Varieties.” 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57 
Kokoschka, Schiele, Corinth. 
Ganso (125E57) To June 6: 8rd 
Ann’'l. 
Goodman 
Closed. 
Grand Central (15 Vand.) To June 
13: Bermuda Art Assoc. 
Grand Central Mod. (130E56) To 
June 13: N. Galantiere; June: 
Sm. Ptgs. 


June: 


June: 


(137E27) To Sept.: 


Hacker (24W58) To July 4: 
Abstract Artists. 

Hansa (70E12) To June 4: A. 
Singer; To Sept. 15: Closed. 

Hartert (22E58) June: Amer. & Fr. 

Heller (108E57) June 1-20: Season 
Review; To Sept.: Closed. 

Hewitt (18E69) June: Group; To 
Sept.: Closed. 

Hugo (26E55) To June 6: R. 
Brown; June 8-27: A. Gross. 

Iolas (46E57) To Sept.: Closed. 

Jackson (22E66) June 2-26: R. 
Marsh. 

Jacobi (46W52) To June 15: Group; 
To Sept.: Closed. 

Janis (15E57) To Sept.: Closed. 

Jewish Art Center (25E78) To 
Sept.: Annual, 

Judson Memor. Church (55 Wash. 
Sq. 8.) To June 7: Relig. Prints. 

Kaufmann (YMHA Lex. at 92) To 
Sept.: Closed. 

Kennedy (785..5th) June: Prim. 
Ptgs. of Children. 

Knoedler (14E57) To June 12: Wing 
Howard. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To June 
12: Synagogue Art; To Sept. 15: 
Closed. 

Kottler (33W58) June: Groups. 
Kraushaar (32E57) To June 19: 
Drwgs.; June 22-Aug. %: Amer. 
Ptgs. 

Layton (197 Bleecker) June: Group. 
Levitt (35E49) June: Group. 
Little Studio (680 Mad.) To Seft.: 
Closed. 

Lucas (36W47) June: Prints. 
Matisse (41E57) June: Fr. Mod. 
Midtown (17E57) To June 27: 
Season’s Review. 

Mileh (55E57) To Sept.: Amer. 
Ptgs. 

Nat'l Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) To 
Sept. 8: Members Show. 

New Age (138W15) Group, 1-5 p.m. 
New Art Cirele (41E57) June: 
Group. 

New (63W44) June: Group. 
Newhouse (15E57) June: Old Mas- 
ters. 

New School (66W12) June 9-23: 
E. Kaufman. 

N. Y. Cirel. Library (640 Mad.) 
June: Amer. & Europ. 

Parsons (15E57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Passedoit (121E57) To June 6: 
N. Pousette-Dart; June 8-July $8: 
Group. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) To Sept.: 
Watercolors. 

Peridot (6E12) To Sept.: Closed. 
Perls (32E58) Jo July 3: Season 
in Review. 

Portraits (136E57) June: Group. 
Rehn (683 5th) June: Spring Show. 
Roerich Acad. (319W107) June: 
Student Work. 


Roko (51 Grnweh) T7o July 3: 
Cont. Amer. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Fr. & Amer. 
Saidenberg (10E77) June: Manes- 
sier, Magnelli, Avery, Salemme. 
Salmagundi (47 Sth) June 6-Sept. 
§: Ptgs., Prints, Sculp. 

Salpeter (42E57) June 1-20: S. 
Weinik. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To June 13: 
S. Fuller; June 8-27: M. Pascual. 
Sculpture Center (167E69) To June 
30: Spring Show. 


Amer. 


Segy (708 Lex. at 57) African 
Sculp. 
Seligmann (5E57) June: Group. 


Serigraph (38W57) To June 29: 
Norwegian Serigraphs; To July 
$1: Amer. Serigraphs. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) Jo June 
20: Ptrs. & Printmakers. 
Tanager (90E10) To June 18: F. 
Mitchell; To Sept. 18: Closed. 
The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) To June 6: R. Florsheim. 
Tibor De Nagy (206E53) To June 
13: D. Ripley, Group. 

Touraine (929 Mad. at 74) To 
Sept.: Closed. 

Traphagen School (1680 B’way at 
52) June 8-16: Art, Design. 
Valentin (32E57) To June 13: 
Group; To Sept.: Closed. 
Van Diemen - Lilienfeld 
dune: Mod. Fr. 

Village Center (44W11) To June 
5: M. Layton; R. Tabuena; June 
8-19: Children’s Ann’l; June 22- 
July 10: Photog. Ann'l. 

Viviano (42E57) To July 25: Mod. 
Amer. & Ital. 

Walker (117E57) June: Group. 
Wellons (70E56) To Sept.: Closed. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) June 8- 
July 31: Group. 

Wildenstein (19E64) June 8-Sept.: 
“Landscapes of France.” 
Wilding (24E67) To Sept. 13: 
Closed. 

Willard (23W56) June: Group. 
Wittenborn (38E57) June 8-20: 
Vod. Prints: June 22-July 11: 
M. Citron. 


(21E57) 
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No.626 GRUMBACHER RED SABLE 
OIL PAINTING BRUSHES 
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ries rapidly. Field oil sketches 
can be handled almost immediately. AT YOUR FAVORITE ART STORE 


BU cuibmee: Students, professionals, hobby M. GRUMBACHER 
2700 Highland Avenue anc. 


painters like Tri-Tec’s versatility, 
Giricinnati_ 12, Ohio Honibilliy, end epenomy. 464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 








